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Captions above Compton | 


Legends below each | 


The beautifully designed pages invit 
Clear legible type printed on { ind 1 re 
English finish paper make for 
The easy reference Fact-Index 
back of each volun iS easy t 
Makes eve act 
by exact volume and page number. 
Compton's Pictured Encyclopedia Belongs in Every Classroom 
For prices and free material. write to: WM.E. McNURLAN, Mgr., Martinsville, III. 


E. E. Compton and Company 1000 N. DEARBORN STREET + CHICAGO 10, ILLINOIS 








Have you ever AMBASSADOR 
BRIDGE 


crossed this bridge? 


ov almost certainly have crossed the Ambassador bridge if you 

live in Detroit, or have visited there. And you know the most 
remarkable thing about the Ambassador bridge is the service it 
gives to thousands of people daily, getting them where they need to 
go a shorter way in a shorter time 

An engineer could give you some spectacular facts about its size 
—its length, its height, its weight, the number of strands that 
make up its cables. 

And you—without an expert’s knowledge—could tell Aim that 
the bridge could actually take shape only through the initiative and 
imagination and effort of the thousands of workers who designed 
and built it. And that its dimensions were dictated by the needs of 
the people who use it 

In some ways, a big company is like a great bridge. 

Take the Standard Oil Company, for instance . . . 
It has 49,700 employees 
Its total expenditure for employee wages and benefits 
last year amounted to $255,880,000 
It is owned by 116,800 stockholders 
Its wells last year produced 94,990,000 net barrels of 
crude oil and natural gas liquids 
It refined 187,600,000 barrels of crude oil, making some 
2,000 different products 
Its sales last year amounted to $1,499,000,000, and its 
tax bill was $130,435,000 
In addition, it buys goods and services from thousands 
of business concerns each year. 
It provides the products which are the source of income 
for many thousands of other independent businesses. 
We could cite a lot of other figures that measure the size and 
structure of Standard Oil and its subsidiary companies—much like 
the technical statistics that describe a suspension bridge 

And the most impressive thing these figures would show is that 
Standard Oil is a big company, but like the great bridge, it is as big 
as it is in order to serve the needs of its customers. It Aas to be big 
in order to serve so many customers well 


Standg rd Oil Company 














A BIG COMPANY depends upon the many, A BIG COMPANY is owned by many, many 
many people who work for it. Each of the peopl Among Standard Oil's 116,800 
49.700 employees of Standard Oil, like stockholder-owners is Miss I t 
L. L. Noel of our Neodesha, Kansas, re Klandrud, La Crosse, Wisconsin, busi 
finery, are backed by an average invest ness woman who has owned Standard Oil 
ment of $31,400 in tools and equipm :nt stock for more than twent 

This is largely made possible by the fact individual owns so mt 

that in recent years two-thirds of our stock. No one of the 

profits have been plowed back into the including many educational institutions 
business. Such backing helps our employ and charitable organizations owns so 
ees to earn good wages and enjoy the much as 4 Standard Oil has paid div 


security of steady work idends for 59 conse 





ul 
A BIG COMPANY must continue to satisfy 


its many, many customers. Standard Oil 
llions of customers like Mrs. Ruth 
laylor of Kansas City, Kansas, who is 
regular customer of George Isaacs, on 
ssands of Standard Oil dealers 

friendly and efficient service 

ndent businessmen like him, we 

supply our customers’ needa with prod 
ucts priced surprisingly low that they 
can rely on for highest quality today, and 


tomorrow 











——EDITORIALLY SPEAKING 
Centennial Is Coming! 


Let’s Get Ready Now! 


tg 26, 1953, will begin the centennial celebration of the Illinois 
Education Association. Great plans are being laid for the cen- 
tennial year. 

The 100th birthday will be featured in newspaper articles and 
editorials, state and local radio broadcasts, and television shows. The 
next day, Sunday, it is hoped that the churches will honor 100 years 
of educational progress in Illinois. The 100th annual meeting of the 
association wil] follow. The program will include a pageant (now 

TELEPHONE being prepared), the centennial banquet, and social events honoring 
48.8. ~NE the occasion. During the year following, the pageant, plays, and other 


scripts will be presented by IEA divisions, local associations, and 


CABLE fo ¢ t A other groups. ILLINOIS Epu ATION will carry stories of historical 


interest in its issues beginning with September, 1953 


A fascinating free film Committees have been and are now working upon the many details 
, of the plans for the celebration. The executive secretary has writte! 
for your school, club, _— r . 
; a history of the association. This is to be printed and distributed to 
or church programs members, colleges, libraries, and other persons or organizations who 
are interested. The history is practically a history of education ir 
is. s he *k of the ssociati renerall “Oo ited and 
Dramatic and instructive—a 15-min Illinois, since tl work f the association generally promoted an 
ute film on the newest “voice high produced the major educational advances 
ways” under the sea, added betwee 
Tg > 2 ‘ 7 _<* } . ard « 2 re er sel, 
a a a a ae The Representative Assembly and the board of directors very wisely 
demand for more telephone service and properly took steps some time ago which will soon lead to the 


between U. S. and Cuba. Cover erection of a Centennial Addition to the headquarters building (the 


the preparation behind laving the »s ae > . 
ol at ry : a . bl rita William Bishop Owen Memoria! Building) at Springfield. Since the 
Lab association has outgrown the facilities of the small structure erected 


experimental scenes in Bell 
oratories ... and many phases of 20 years ago, plans have been developed to complete the proposed 


oe eee Fee ener eee $150,000 addition for dedication during the centennial year 
from the Lord Kelvin, newest of 


eable-laying -hiy Members have been invited to contribute toward a fund fo! the 


Many other free telephone films for purpose of erecting the addition. Thus far about $28,000 has beer 


your programe! An illucrated received. It is hoped that the contributions will mount so that funds 


catalog, deseribing Pelephone + 


Cable to Cuba” and more tl will not have to be borrowed and so that reserve funds of the associa 
ible o “a ne nere than , 
alles hahaessii Ghia caine tion will not have to be used too extensively. Enough reserve funds 


will be sent you on request should be maintained to protect the association In times of emergency 


By contributing to this fund every teacher has the opportunity 


ILLINOIS BELL TELEPHONE COMPANY play a part in honoring the centennial of the association which ha 


accomplished so much for the teachers and for the schools they serve 
There is practically no area of educational and professional develop 


TO: General Information, Dept. 5 
t bear the stamp of association study, 


ILLINOIS BELL TELEPHONE COMPANY 
208 W. Washington St., Chicago 6, Ill 


ment in Illinois which does no 


initiative, promotion, and achievement. Gifts to this fund will insure 


, le protession, assist educational and pro 


a more adequate home for tl 
fessional progress in the new century, and significantly honor the 
leaders and the association of the past century for their tre- 


mendous contributions toward educational and professional welfare 


ms 


in Illinois. 


tdd Let’s start the new century with a fine, adequate headquarters 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 


| 
| 
| 
| 
I 
| 
I 
| great 
| 
| 
| 
i 
| 
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building for the teaching profession in Illinois! 
IRVING F. PEARSON 
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of the attacks on the schools, 
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“ 
THE COMMUNITY is a 


brand-new thing in Germany page 
55.), but in Illinois it has had time to 
be tested page 56 for an article by 
the IEA research director, Lester R 
Grimm, telling what teachers who 
formerly taught in one-room or village 
schools think of the community units 
which they now work 


—The Editor 
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it was the year 1830 whien steam loco- 
motives first pull d trains of cars on tracks 
United States. Men soon discovered 


that here was a better way to travel and a 


in the 


wonderful new way to reach wider markets 


with their goods. The real growth of in- 


dustry and agriculture in America began 


Within the next forty years—by 1910— 
the nation was crisscrossed by more than 
miles of railroad lines. Now 


America had the 


commodity 


200,000 
continent-wide, all-sea 


low-cost 


} , 
so essential to the 


son, all transporta- 


tion 


needs of an ever growing country 


ScTVICE growing 








Forty years later railroad tracks spanned 
With easier and more 

vast American 
ened for settlement 


eco 


the continent 
nomical tr insportatic 
West was now truly ¢« 


and development Prairies became fertile 


farms; frontier settler ts grew into thriv 


ing comme;rc ial centers 
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Before another forty years had passed 


the railroads had once more demon 


trated 
their indispensable SeTVICE 

as well as pe ice The \ \ 
per cent of all war freight ind more than 


97 per cent of organized military travel in 


World War II 


my — = 
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Since World War Il, th: i ls | 
service Today, as America and its r 
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MERICAN RAILROADS 


WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 


Reprints of this advertisement about America's 
railroads and the country they serve will be 
mailed to you for use in your classroom work 
upon your request 


RM You'll enjoy THE 
~~ \i) “+ RAILROAD HOUR every 
Monday evening on NBC. 


—— TEACHERS SPEAK UP —— 
It Would Be Tiring 


Dear Hope: 

Abraham 
Thank you for 
for me. See 
magazine, 
and 


I always wondered why 
Lincoln looked so worn 
up that mystery 
the Se 


subhead 


clearing 
page 25 of 
compare the 
10 directly under it. 

Frankly, as always, you have a 


tember 
with lines 9 


fine 
magazine. 

EarRL H. HANSON, 
schools, Rock Island. 

Ed. Note: The subhead, in the story 
about the Peter Mack educational tour 
to Washington, said, “Lincoln Had a 
9-Foot Bed.” The paragraph below 
mentioned the nine-foot what 
had been Lincoln’s bedroom in the 
White House. The editor must have 
been asleep at her desk. 


superintendent of 


desk in 


'Well-Written Account 
Dear Francine: 

I am enclosing a carbon copy of the 
story of the Washington tour with two 
minor corrections 

I wish to commend yx 

feel it is a well-written account of 
if you can use any of the 


have, we glad to 


u on this story, 


ur trip 
pictures we 
make them available to you 

PeTer F. MACK, JR 
gress 


will be 


member of Con 


‘A Most Able Man' 
Dear Miss Angel 

Il am delighted at the 
and helpfulness you have extended our 
Illinois Council on Community 
through the publication of my 
article 


recognition 


new 
Schools 
little 

I have just now read and greatly en 
your own article on the 
schools of Mt. Vernon While teach 
ing in a summer workshop for Southern 
Illinois University two or three years 
ago I my students to visit Mt 
Vernon schools and found them all that 
you report in your article. Mr. Buford 
is a most able man 

MABEL CARNEY, Marseilles, 
sponding and editorial secretary 
Council of Community Sch 


joyed 
took 


corre 
» Th 


nois 


Pictures and Captions 
Dear Hope and Francine 
Congratulations on the effectiveness 
of your middle two-page 
(“Group Development”) in the Septem- 


how 


spread 


amazed at much 


know-how car 


ber issue. I am 
people with the report 
througn pictures and captions. The in 
clusion of the Fu dogs must have been 
inspired 

VAN MILLER, profess of « 
Illinoi 


ucation, 


University of 





RECORDINGS ARE ORDERED 
from a catalogue furnished participat- 
ing schools. Selections are transcribed 
from master tapes onto reels sent by 
the schools. The masters are then re- 
turned to the central file, where they 
remain available to any other school 
that may ask for them. 


NARRATIONS, dramatizations, mu- 
sical selections, documentary broad- 
casts are reproduced in the classroom 
with matchless fidelity. No needle 
scratch or distortion with tape, and 
recordings may be played any number 
of times without loss of quality. 


The term “SCOTCH” and the plaid design 
are registered trademarks for Sound Record 
ing Tape made in U.S.A. by MINNESOTA 

MINING & MPG. CO., St. Paul 6, Mint slso makers 

of “Scotch” Brand Pressure-sensitive Tapes, ‘‘Underseal 

Rubberized Coating Scotchlite’’ Reflective Sheeting 

“Safety-Walk” Non-slip Surfacing. "3M" Abrasives 

“3M Adhesives Exp 2 E 42nd St., 

New York 17, N. ¥. In Canada: London, Ont., Car 


General ! 


1952 


‘Tapes for Teaching” 


program spreads 
through 21 states! 


he 


program 


country s fastest-growing educational service Is a new 


under which state agencies supply tape recordings ol 


selected classroom material to schools throughout their respective 


states. 


Originally an experimental project of the Minnesota Department 


1 


Education, 1 as been adopted by 21 states and is being 


considered by he program has tremendous appeal, 


it provides a means of enriching every grade with a wide variety 


subjects at very low cost. The same reel of tape can be used and 


re-used countless tim each recording automatically erases the 


preceding one) and | hrough breakage and obsolescence are 


eliminated 


1 COPS leaching” catalogue, plus 


| apes [or 


vation on how participate in the program, fill out and 
lealeuienlonienienleniontententontenentontentententonten 
Aids Service 


Please send “Tapes for Teaching” catalogue 
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No.44 Cuater Uaily 


Grace, Beauty, and Utility Plas 
Strength: 8 sizes from tt” to 
18” seat height, form fitting 
birch plywood on girder-strong 
tubular steel. 


No.22 Straight Chai 


Birch face plywood seat and 
back: steel frames spot- 
welded inte one unit with 
10-gauge die formed legs. 


No.l! Tubular airy 


Lightweight Vet Strong As 
A Steel Beam: 8 sizes from 
11” to 18” seat height. Bean- 
titully finished birch on ever- 
lastingly strong tubular steel 
frame and legs. 





Derk (Haaanroom Leaders! 


Pho Aityplane, Tate, 


American desks leading contender for top 


tie classroom honors as the most practical 
classroom unit. This desk, a combination of strength 
PEs abel and beauty, is perfect for two student work, as an indi- 
: vidual desk, or it can be well utilized for group work 
— when it is placed back to back with another of its 
kind—providing a sturdy, broad, flat surface for maxi- 

mam reom and efficiency. 





Available in four heights, 21° to 27” and in three top 
sizes 21" by 42° to 24” by 48”. Top of beautifully fin- 
ished birch on 12-gauge steel legs and 18-gauge panel. 








MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 
811 South Wabash 
Chicago, Illinois 


MANUFACTURERS OF PUBLIC SEATING * * * Temple. Texas 








Awnouncin Bitimimous Coals Complete 
lection ofr Reaching Aids gor 1953 


Because coal touches every phase of daily life, these carefully 
planned free teaching aids offer you many interesting and fresh 


approaches to your classroom subjects. 


“Uke Gente Stery"~cesigned 5a grades...tols <x | Towering America’s b Penge” 
in cartoon strip for \ ng boy i : : : ' ; 
shown by a ¢ 

“Coal at Work’’—for teacher every grade... 


y uses of 


12. ‘The panna: of Coal 


“The Ghuminevs Coal Story’’—for upper grades, 


ilh 1 basic booklet on co teel, clectricit 
ts orig ee ae oe eee hinery J 13. Bragg Adventure’ 


r p 


“Class Report” 


! 
illustrated i 


14. a Films—"< 





“Map of the Coal Areas of the BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 


U. S. A.”“—a 9” x 16” map lor 4 DePpaRTMENT oF Nationa Coat Assoc 
showi e coal areas of on 
howing th ; fot of Washington, D. C. 





reserves and 
Bituminous Coal Institute 
i Educational Department, 320 Southern Bidg 
“Cutaway View of an Washington 5, D. C 
Underground Mine’’—a 12” x 18” Witl 
chart in three colors of the workings of a modern underground ; 


descr pt 


7. “AMiracle of Modern Chemistry” 


t che | derivatives and prod lucts of bit uminous 


e, witl 
" wr 
8. “Coal Black Magic’’—a complete discussion 
9. “The Suglanings of Coal” 

ck ry t rigin 


10. “Old King Coal Reigns Here” 
dramat g ila me { Nat 








Are our students learning the 


gwen on the schools 
have blamed teachers 
teacher training for the ill-pre- 
pared students which some critics 
the schools are turning out. 
In Illinois, three liberal arts pro- 
fessors from the state university 
appeared before School Problems 
Commission No. 2 at Carbondal 
on Mar. 6 and presented charges 
against teacher training and dé 
partments of education 

The critics were Arthur E 
Bestor, Jr., professor of history; 
Charles W. Robe rts. director ot 
freshman rhetoric; and Robert 
Bierstedt, associate professor of 
all from the College 
Arts and Sciences at 
of Illinois 


ATTACKS 
and 


say 


sociology 

of Liberal 
the University 
NO BASIC DISCIPLINES? 


critics charged that the 
out 


These 
public schools were turning 
graduates who lacked the essen 
tial skills in the “‘three R’s”’ and 
other bask disciplines They 
gave as major reasons for this 
inadequate training: first, that 
an educational “bureaucracy” 
has control over educational 
policy, content, and methods; 
second, that teachers-in-training 
are required to take too many 
courses in teaching method and 


ls It True 

What They Say 

About the 
chools : 


three R's? 


philosophies of 
than subjec 
the fields in wl 
teaching; 
quirements 


too detailed 


and 


for 


EDUCATIONAL ‘BUREAUCRACY’? 


These person na 
“pureauc racy” 
fessors and men 
ilties of college 

control 
policy, and 
and money 
ciplines to 
lum content 
one’s pe rsonal a 
the “problem 
‘family dentist’ 


the habit of visit 


have 
hav 
tron 

more 


suct 


ly 

Answers to charge 
pre 
meeting of the 
(ommission in ¢ oO! 
8. Members of tl} burea 
cv" of 
resented their a 


admin 


vere sented at ibsequent 
, 
Problen 


May 


icra 


school te: 
tors, represe! 

“A. and othe nteore 
educatior 

In re 


tudents 


sted 


futing 


profess educators 


Reports to School Problems 
Commission refute charges 


of liberal arts professors. 


today’s 
le nney, 
and 


the 


Charles D. 
professor of philosophy 
administrative assistant to 
president of Southern Illinois 
said in part: 

“No one can quarrel with the 
oint that many students enter- 
ng our colleges and universities 

are insufficiently trained. It is a 
truism that many students at all 
levels and at all times lack the 
basic skills and the basic knowl- 
would be desirable for 
Educators have 
perturbed when 
with evidence of the 
adolescent youth. 
For example, the Boston Survey 
Committee of 1845 asked the 
Boston examine the 
general knowledge of their best 
tudents. Says the committee’s 
report: Of the 7526 pupils in 
the schools, 530 ‘offered 
numbe1 
the 


schools, 


University, 


edge it 
the m to possess. 
always been 
confronted 
gnorance of 


S¢ hools to 


were 
examination a 
the flower of 
Boston Public Schools.’ A_ total 
of 154 questions were asked 
in geography, definitions, gram- 
mar, history, natural philosophy, 
and astronomy. ‘To these there 
should have been 57,873 answers 
but there were only 31,159, 

if which only 17,216 were cor- 
t in sense The 31,159 


for 
comprising 














2801 errors 
3733 errors in 
spelling; and 35,947 errors in 
punctuation.” Horace Mann re- 
marked that the results ‘spread 


contained 


answers 
in grammar ; 


through the city a general and 
deep feeling of sorrow and 
mortification.’ 

“Any proposal which would 


tend to increase the basic know]- 
eldge and skills of our young 
citizens, whether or not they in- 
tend to enter college, should re- 
ceive all the encouragement pos- 
sible. But some of my colleagues 
in the colleges and universities 
of the state have told you that 
the public schools are in the 
hands of an educational bu- 
reaucracy, which determines the 
content and aims of education, 
which over-emphasizes method- 
ology, which repudiates educa- 
tional tradition, and which sub- 
verts any attempt to return to 
the basic subjects. 

WHAT ARE THE FACTS? 

“I believe that it is a serious 
mistake to try to find scapegoats 
for our difficulties when we are 
trying to solve problems as com- 
plex as these. For one group of 
professors to blame another 
group of professors for their 
common difficulties is too easy a 
solution. The assumption that the 
situation in the public schools is 
worse now than it used to be be- 
cause a bureaucracy of method- 
ologists is diverting education 
from its true use simply does not 
hold up under close scrutiny. 

it is interesting to note 
that in the present year, 1952, 
the fifth-grade children of Wil- 
mington, Del., were given the 
same test in spelling and mathe- 
matics that the fifth-grade chil- 
dren of Wilmington had been 
given in 1881. In 1881, 58 per- 
cent of the children scored 70 or 
higher. In 1952, 64 percent 
scored 70 or higher. 

“In 1931 all sixth-grade chil- 
dren in Springfield, Mo., were 
given the Thorndike-McCall 
Reading Scale. Again, in 1948, 
all sixth-graders in Springfield, 
Mo., were given the Thorndike- 
McCall Reading Seale. The 1948 
children were one and one-half 
months younger on the average 
but scored slightly higher on 
this standardized test 

“Such results speak well for 
the modern public school, but 
everyone concedes that the basic 
training of children still leaves 
much to be desired. The evi 
dence indicates that the profes 
sional educators themselves are 











far from satisfied, and that they 
are working hard on the prob 
lem of increasing basic skills in 
reading, writing, and arithme- 
tic “a 

In discussing the same typical 
criticism, Ear] H. Hanson, super- 
intendent of the Rock Island 
schools, said: 

“On the whole school work is 
good and has been improving 
each year 


CRITICISMS ARE PERENNIAL 


“Some criticisms are per- 
enially with us. For instance, 
Chicago’s board of education 


president said in his 1909 report, 
‘It is common complaint among 
businessmen that young people 
seeking employment not 
well-grounded in the 
mentals.’ 
“Judgment about schools 


are 
funda 


should be based upon facts 
Fifty years ago school enroll 
ments were very heavy in pri 


mary grades, light in the inter 
mediate, and highly selective in 
the high school children are 
now moving through the schools 
with their own age mates and 
. the senior high school is no 
longer a selective institution but 
is now serving all adolescents 


“Now some folks assume at 
once that achievement will be 
down. They argue quite reason 


ably that if a manufacturer must 
without selection use all of the 


material which comes to hand 
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A big question 
today is: What 


is fundamental? 





oduct in 


he will turn out a pi 

rior to one made from selected 
and superior material. It sounds 
sensible so perhaps we would 
agree that if the schools are not 
achieving as well as they did 25 


or 50 years ago it merely re 


flects inferior material wit! 
which that school program must 
deal 

“Now what are the facts rela 
tive to achievement in school 


work today as compared to yes 
terday? 

* Arithmetic in 
Stamford achievement 


Florida 


tests ad 


ministered in 1927 to sixth 
grade pupils scored a_ grade 
level of 5.9. In 1949 the sixth 


grade children scored a seventh 


grade level, an increase in efh 
ciency of one whole grade or a 
vear 
“Reading in Dearborn, Mich 
Comparative test scores for 


1928 and 1940 showed that chil 


dren were achieving .7 of a 
grade (about three-fourths of a 
year) higher in 1940 than in 
1928 
THREE R's HAVE IMPROVED 

“General improvement in the 
three R’s—Dr. Ralph Tyler 
now head of social studies at 


(the University of Chicago) said 
that on the basis of thousands of 
tests sixth-graders doing 
well as ei grader 


are 


ghth 


about as 


about 20 vears 
Dr. Herbert Kla 


avo 


semeler 
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carded W orld Wat a lec- 
scored so much higher on 

s in World War 2 that 
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education, 
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ior 
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for classifying soldiers 


Further, 
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most 
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| 1 tradi- 


those 3 hools 
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modern 
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best and 
ion achie ve 
hich are so-called 
In 1949 Gerbs 
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necticut schools rated as mo 
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Or Stanford 


the figures were 4.83 
mal and 


| 5.18 
Sixth-grade children in 


for 
ditional schools 
6.58 on the re spective 
pared to scores of & 


I children it 


made by 


schools.) 


HAPPY CHILDREN LEARN WELL 
Mr. Hanson concluded, ‘Ever 
though all the children of all the 
people are now it as they 
should be, the vement ofl 
pupils is now 
Education 
else has improved. It 
contend that 


not progressed 


school, 
achie 
better thar evel 
verything 


and 


like ‘ 
is idle 
education 


false to 
alone has 
Improvement is caused by many 
things We know much 


now 


Practical meaning 
mes before drill 


n today's teaching. 


vrowth and de 
we 


more about chili 
velopment. In regard 
followed the lead of medi- 
Doctors 


commor! 
sense of psychosomatic medicine 
For instance, know that 
tired and ner\y businessmen 
develop ulcers 


have 
cine 


now 


and 


recognize 


psyci 


laxed people 
who feel composed do not usual 
ly develop then For the same 
excited, net har- 
not learn well 
1 happy 
‘he find 


bee! 


reasons vous, 
assed children d 
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children do leat I] 7 
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That is why modern 
teach the ft entals 
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schools 
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WHAT IS TRIVIAL? 
In commenting 
that the curric 
today’s schools 
trivial 
Hand, professor 
the University 
” one of 1 
characte 
following 
the prob! 
ing a family dent 
habit of 
the provtit tT deve lop 
ing one or more ‘making things,’ 
‘making it go ‘tinkering’ 
hobbies; and the roblem_ of 
developing and maint 
W holesome bo. >» *] relat 
ships. These 
three of some 55 
one of the 
ment projects of 
riculum Progran 
“Asa 
dis¢ USSIONS, 


lay citizens 


proble ns 


leagues 


ial’ the 
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ational! 
select 

acquiring 

stem 


the visit S\ 


atically; 


alning 
on- 
are but 
ind whic} 
commul \ nvolve 


pre ms 


centered 
starting 


pare! 
were 


vhether or not they thought the 
local high school should attempt 
to give help in regard to these 
55 problems of real life. 

two-thirds to 
veral 


“From about 
nearly nine-tenths of the s 
thousands of parents in some 60 
Illinois communities and I differ 
this colleague of mine in 
regard to the three problems 
which he (called) ‘trivial 
These parents and I believe that 
these problems are important 
that good 
and not 
believe 


with 


persuaded 
health is an important 
a trivial matter, and | 
that good dental care is a requi- 
site for good health 

“(The Illinois Curriculum Pro 
gram) believes that there would 
be much juvenile delin- 
if schools were to do a 
better job of helping pupils 
develop a rounded variety of 
leisure time interests and skills 
And anything that contributes 
to character education is not a 


trivial matter 


‘l am 


less 


quency 


EXTRAS’ ARE DEMANDED 


“The developing 
taining of wholesome boy-girl 
relationships is a vitally impor- 

aspect of the development 
of good character, a matter 
which I certainly do not regard 
as trivial in any Further, 
since boys and girls are in con- 
stant association in any co-edu- 
cational high school, the prob- 
lem of what these relationships 

to be is an ever-present one 

n all but a very few of the high 
Illinois.” 
commenting on 
today’s 


and main- 


tant 


sense 


schools of 


Also 
ium content in 
Dr. Tenney said, “In 
Illinois, we find 
stantly under pressure from the 
public schools and from the 
general public for two impor- 
tant kinds of educational service 
First of all, there is a very strong 
interest in a sound type of gen- 
eral education which places 
proper emphasis upon the basic 
skills. Since the world is grow- 
ing more complex all the time, 
the skills that make a good citi- 
zen are more and more difficult 
to develop. It may be true that 
not as much time is now devoted 
to formal instruction in penman- 
ship, for example, as in the old- 
fashioned schools The reason 
this is that attention must 
now be given to health, 
and other are 
ust as basic to good citizenship 
the available evidence also 


curricu- 
schools. 
southern 


ourse lves con- 


ror 
CIVICS, 


subjects which 


ut 





p ib 1K 


ts tron 


tnat modern 
t better 
at their disposal thar 
did the old-fashioned type ol 
school, for which there 
nostalgia in certain quarters 

Illinois, are 
to provide 
urriculum 


account 


ndicates 
S¢ hools resu 


the time 


Is a 
“In southern we 
also under pressure 
our students with a « 
which takes into 
their intellectual but 
moral and devel p- 
I do not quarrel with the 
my in 
liberal give to deve loping 
the intellectual powers of their 
students W here I do quarrel 
with some of then n their 
assumption that the moral and 
social development of the stu- 
dents will somehow take care of 
itself. The truth of the matter 
is that a person can be a ‘scholar’ 
and be a moral idiot, a 
social incompetent, and a politi- 
cal irresponsible.” 


only also 


their social 
ment 
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emphasis colleagues 
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SCHOOLS BELONG TO THE PEOPLE 


Inregard to school-community 
cooperation, Dr. Hand denied 
that the educational “‘bureauc- 
racy” alone determined educa- 
tional policy and content. He 
said, “the public schools belong 
the people of the commu- 

"and “it is both proper 
that the citizens 
should decide 
their public 
that 
kind 


the 


nity 
and 
of the 
what basic 

] are to 


necessary 
community 
purposes 
schools serve; 1.e 
they should decide what 
of people the children of 
community are, through educa- 
tion. to become. It j both 
proper and necessary that these 
citizens should evaluate the 
work of the public schools; i.e 
that they should judge the ex- 
tent to which the children of 
the community are, through edu- 
cation, becoming the kinds of 
people the citizens desire. 
At least a good beginning 
regard has made 
Illinois Curriculum Pro- 
This cooperative state- 
in Illinois 
regarded the 
outstanding statewide program 
of curriculum development in 
the United States. Persons capa- 
ble describing the workings 
ot program are eagerly 
sought after as speakers and 
consultants DY othe 
I can attest the fact that it is the 
community-involvement aspect 
in which these other states 
are the most keenly interested.” 
Mrs. Roy B. Ide, Jr., of Car- 
bondale, representing the Illinois 
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in this been 
by the 
gram 
wide 
erally 


is 


yen- 
most 
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ot 


this 


states 


f Parents 
said she did not 
cators had dominated 
trolled curriculum content 
educational policy. She pointed 
out that all over the | 
citizens attorneys, 


Congress 


el ‘ 


and col! 
and 


state typica 


as met 


such 
chants, industrial representa 
and parents were 
and administr: 


anaivzZze, i 


tives, meeting 
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tors to criticize, 
prove the 


teachers 
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curricuiun 
school 
Mrs. Ide stated that 
far more democrat 
changing the school curriculun 
than the recommendation that 
some of the critics made, to the 
effect that the state legislature 
be the job of prescribing 
specific courses of s . 
grade level 
R. G. Buzzard, president of 
Eastern Illinois State College 
testified, ““‘We think we get good 
students from the Illinois 
schools; we know we t 
well-trained teachers 
however, 
there room for improvement, 
and we constantly in 
prove both circumstances 
The Illinois teacher 
leges have a special obligation 
provide first-rate instruction 
as an example to the prospective 
teachers in their student 
They seek to do this by selecting 
faculty members of gy aca 
demic training, 1 teaching 
experience, and genuine profes 
sional spirit The proportion 
of the faculties having doctor's 
degrees rose trom 5») to 15 
cent in the last 10 years 
Furthermore, arge majority 
of our faculties are persons who 
hold degrees in ] 
as well as in educatior 
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testified, ““The public that criti- 
cizes the English taught in 
progressive schools almost in- 
variably demands a return to 
grammar. Our common obiec- 
tive in teaching English is to im- 
prove the power of the citizen 
to communicate in five ways: to 
increase his abilities to read, to 
listen, to think, to speak, and 
to write in his native language 
about the problems presented 
by himself and by his environ- 
ment. That means all the lan- 
guage in action, not just the 
single passive aspect of it that 
we call ‘grammar.’ 

It does not follow that 
understanding the rules of 
grammar will automatically in- 
sure effective expression or ac- 
ceptable usage. Teaching 
systematic grammar is no sub- 
stitute for teaching English 
usage and effective expression 
through continuous practice in 
the use of language in meaning- 
ful situations. ... 

“We believe that a student 
learns to speak and write only 
by talking upon subjects which 
concern him; he learns to read 
only by reading books and ma- 
terial which have a message for 
him now. This does not mean 
that we have eliminated gram- 
mar or literature. It does mean 
that our grammar drills are used 
along with the speaking and 
writing of compositions to give 
the student a basis upon which 
to judge the quality of his own 
sentences; grammar then be- 
comes functional. 

“Literature, both classic and 
modern, which has a message 
for our students now is read and 
discussed ... We try to develop 
a recognition of the power and 
influence of the mass media of 
communication . . We stress 
critical thinking and good listen- 
ing. We encourage creative writ- 
ing for an emotional outlet and 
reading for a wholesome pas- 
time.” 


HARVARD WAS TARGET IN 1894 


In speaking of the criticism of 


present English courses, Miss 
Leonhard said, “a Harvard Col- 
lege committee on composition 
and rhetoric reporting to the 
Board of Overseers in 1894 com- 
plained ‘At Harvard, as the com- 
mittee demonstrates, the un- 
happy instructors are confronted 
with immature thoughts, set 
down in a crabbed and slovenly 
hand, miserably expressed, and 
wretchedly spelled, and yet the 


average admission is 
19.’ ” 

Answering the harge that 
teachers-in-training are required 
to take too much of their prepar- 
ation in education rather than 
academic work, Associate Dean 
Charles W. Sanford of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois College of 
Education had testified at the 
Mar. 6 hearing, “‘As matters now 
stand, 40 percent of the work 
required for the Limited State 
High School Certificate is in 
the candidate’s subject-matter 
teaching fields, 29 percent is in 
general education, 18 percent is 
elective, and 13 percent is in 
education courses. In total, then, 
87 percent is required or may be 
elected in fields other than edu- 
cation, and 13 percent is re- 
quired in education. 


age 0 


MORE SUBJECT MATTER REQUIRED 


“The number of hours of 
preparation required in subject- 
matter teaching fields and in 
general education has been in- 
creased significantly during the 
past 25 years, while the hours 
required in education have re- 
mained virtually static. While 
the candidate for a state high 
school certificate was not re- 
quired to present any specified 
number of hours in subject- 
matter teaching fields 25 years 
ago, he .. . is presently required 
to have 48. Twenty-five years 
ago the candidate was required 
to present 6 semester hours of 
work in general education, all in 
English; he is presently required 
to present 35 semester hours, 
including 8 in English. During 
these 25 years the number of 
hours required in education has 
been increased by one semester 
hour, from 15 to 16. 

“These very striking incre- 
ments in the preparation re- 
quired in subject-matter teach- 
ing fields and in general educa- 
tion are, in my opinion, sound 
and defensible. But they cer- 
tainly discredit completely the 
statement of some critics that 
the preparation required in 
education has been increasing 
steadily and at the expense of 
preparation in the teaching 
fields. . . 

“The 48 semester hours of 
subject-matter preparation re- 
quired for certification are 
the minimum which the candi- 
dates can present. Actually, they 
oftentimes present much more 
because of the requirements of 
the higher institutions they at- 


tended. For example, the Uni- 
versity of Illinois presently re- 
quires an average of 60.9 hours 
of subject-matter preparation 
in teacher-training curricula, 
rather than th. minimum of 48 
requircd for certification. 

“Approximately 800 of the 
1948 and 1950 graduates of 
the teacher-training curricula at 
the University of Illinois were 
included in a recent follow-up 
study. Only 9 percent of this 
group said that they lacked suf- 
ficient scholastic preparation, 
whereas nearly three times that 
proportion (25 percent) asserted 
that they had not received 
enough university instruction in 
regard to those problems of 
teaching to which the courses in 
professional education variously 
relate. 

“This finding and other find- 
ings which could be cited seem 
to me to point to the only con- 
clusion that is really tenable; 
namely, that teachers need 
more, not less, preparation both 
in professional education and in 
subject matter. And to this I 
would quickly and with confi- 
dence add more preparation in 
general education. . . . This 
quantitative increase in the 
amount of preparation teachers 
should receive should be accom- 
panied by appropriate qualita- 
tive changes.” 

WHO TEACHES SUBJECT MATTER? 

In regard to this same criti- 
cism, Professor Tenney of South- 
ern said, ““Much has been made 
of the fact that professional edu- 
cators and public school teach- 
ers are not trained in the disci- 
pline of academic scholarship. 
At Southern Illinois University, 
the graduating prospective 
teacher has been taught his 
subject-matter courses not by 
professional educationists and 
methodologists, but by the staffs 
of the subject-matter depart- 
ments... The typical secondary 
education graduate .. . receives 
approximately 46 of his 192 
hours of instruction from the 
staff of the College of Educa- 
tion. The remaining 146 hours 
he must receive from the staffs 
of the academic departments of 
the other colleges of the univer- 
sity. If he is seriously deficient 
in English, history, mathematics, 
or some other academic spe- 
cialty, I fear that our academic 
departments must shoulder at 
least part of the blame.” 

Commenting on the criticism 
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that requirements for certifica- 
tion are too detailed, Dr. Sanford 
said, “‘The Illinois State Exam- 
ining Board has been studying 
these requirements. The board 
has been urged to drop many of 
the detailed requirements. The 
board would, according to some 
of the recommendations it has 
received, ask each teacher-train- 
institution to submit, for its 
examination and approval, a 
plan deleting the detailed re- 
quirements. Such action would, 
it is thought, encourage higher 
institutions to exercise far more 
initiative in developing  im- 
proved programs.” 


ing 


WHY NOT A SINGLE STANDARD? 


Dr. Hand testified concerning 
the proposal made by critics of 
the schools that a single stand- 
ard of achievement be set up 
and required of all pupils at 
each of the various grade levels 
in the public schools 

He said, “It requires but a 
brief anaiysis to reveal that any- 
one who makes such a proposal 
is either quite ignorant of the 
facts of individual differences 
rr indifferent to the emotional 
health and the social develop- 
ment of a large minority of the 
public school pupils 

“Pupils in any school-grade 
group typically range in their 
ability to learn from low or very 
low to high or very high... Cur- 
riculum materials which repre- 
sent a stimulating challenge to 
the more able youngsters are 
quite beyond the capabilities of 
those at the other end of the 
scale. Conversely, learning ma- 
terials suitable for those in say 
the bottom one-fourth of the 
ability distribution are usually 
too absurdly easy to present any 
challenge at all to the most cap- 
able quarter of the group. 


KEEP IN STRETCHING DISTANCE 


“(Thus) it appears that the 
common public schoo] must have 
several standards rather than a 
single standard for the young- 
sters of every grade group in 
every subject of instruction 
which they are required to take 
.. The standard for each pupil 
in these required subjects should 
be possible for him to achieve, 
but be so pitched that he must 
keep ‘stretching’ in order to 


do SO 





“Some 40 to 50 years ago the 
public schools not uncommonly 
utilized the single standard 





practice which my learned asso- 
ciate has recommended to the 
commission. The results were 
anything but satisfactory, as the 
findings of the 1913 Portland, 
Ore., schoo] survey will attest 
At that time the single standard 
was rigorously applied in Port 
land as my colleague would 
have it employed in Illinois to 
day 

IN PORTLAND 

Pupils in the 
were 


THIS HAPPENED 
_ Portland 
flunked in- 
discrimately for not attaining 
standards which were the same 
for every child in every 
The school surveyors found 15- 
year-old children in the first 
grade, held there for nine years 
and publicly branded as failures 


schools 


school 


because they could not attain 
the minimum standards which 
had been set. They also found 


264 children from 11 to 18 years 
of age still being held in the 
third grade, 385 aged 12 to 18 
in the fourth grade, and 656 
aged 14 to 19 in the fifth grade 

all for the reason that they 
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Wholesome boy- 





girl relations are 
important to de- 
velopment of 


good character. 





could not meet the standards 
set. Only one-third of the Port 
land pupils of that day ever got 
as far as the eighth grade, only 
one in 12 entered high 
and only 5 percent graduated 
from the school.’ 
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IT’S AN ALARMING SITUATION 


A summary of the attacks o1 
the schools by this group of 
critics can be stated in the word 
of Dr Tenney “If the public 


schools did not try to meet these 
problems, they would be derelict 
in their duties. Furthermore, the 
academic specialists should be 


helping them instead of attacking 
them In colleges of education 
there are, of course, extren 
ists who make alarming state 
ments. In colleges of liberal arts 
there are also extremists who 
make alarming counter-state 
ments. Usually they alarm eacl 
other, which is all right, since 
sometimes from their debates 
new and useful ideas emerge 
The essential thing is that the 


rest of us should not become 


alarmed.” 





























RECONSTRUCTION goes on in Frankfurt 


reports. Behind him is a new building 
mpleted, as ind 


fo FORTUNE, the kindness of 
the IEA board of directors 


in granting a leave of absence 
and the helpfulness of 
tional leaders everywhere made 
summer of unusual 
experiences for the writer of this 
article. Following an _ original 
request of Dr. E. R. Fair, senior 
cultural officer of the American 

general in Frankfurt, 
ensuing invitations 
US Department of 
State and the commissioner of 
education, Mrs. Pearson and I 
flew on June 15 from Springfield 
to Washington, New York, and 
Frankfurt 


educa- 


possible a 


consulate 
Hesse, and 
from. the 


WORKED WITH EDUCATORS 
The assignment work 
with educational leaders in the 
state of Hesse in behalf of pro 
fessional organizations and pub 
lications. It was made at the 
request of Hessian educational 
leaders. 
Good 
possible to contact 
and national 
governmental 
their summer holidays. In 
of the fact that the 
“educational specialist” 
first to arrive after the change 


Was to 


fortune, again, made it 
many state 
and 


prior to 


educational 
leader 
spite 
so-called 
was the 


Germany, Mr 
n which the roof has just been 


cated by the Tannenbaum on top of 


In 
Germany 


TEACHERS 


HAVE NOT LEARNED 
PROFESSIONAL UNITY 


IEA 
State 


executive 
Department 


reports after 


assignment 


in Hesse and WCOTP meeting. 


we, 
Pearsor 


the sc affolding 


occupation 
vears, the 


from the unlimited 
status of previous 
writer was cordially 
all with whom he conferred. The 
respect earned by Dr. Fair (for 
merly dean of e College o 
Education at Southern Illinois 
University) and his staff helped 
materially in making these 
friendly contacts possible 

The contacted in- 
cluded national 
professional organizations, the 
cultural chairman of the Bunde 
stag (national parliament), 
teachers college presidents and 
professors, gymnasia ober-dire} 
tors, high school principals and 
teachers, elementary direktors 
vocational education 
eal-schule leaders and 
research directors, ( 
(city and county superintend- 
ents), ministers of education and 
their regional directors, a one- 
room village school teacher, and 
private citizens 


received by 


leaders 
presidents of 


leaders 
teachers, 


schulrat 


WIDE PROFESSIONAL GAPS 


became apparent, as 
surmised before, that wide pro 
fessional gaps exist between the 
academies and high schools on 
the one hand, and the folk-schools 
and vocational schools and their 


It soon 


By IRVING F. PEARSON 


teachers, respectively, on the 
hand. This extended not 
only to professional organiza- 
ions, but to training, salaries, 
working conditions, and profes- 
sional status of teachers. The 
universities demonstrate little 
concern over the training of 
teachers other than for high 
school. The other teachers aré 
trained largely in pedagogic in- 
stitutes or in seminars 


other 


+ 


REORGANIZATION IS A PROBLEM 


It also became apparent that 
there are corresponding differ- 
ences relative to the problem of 
school reorganization, which the 
Bonn government is now study- 
ing. The greatest disagreement 
centered about a proposal to ex- 
tend the grund- chule beyond the 
present four years to six years. 
This is the primary school area 
after which pupils enter various 
types of schools middle voca 
tional, part-time vocational, spe- 
cial, real-se hule 
(high schools). 

Furthermore, the grund-schule 
teachers and many middle-school 
teachers are members of a na 
tional organization having a loose 
labor affiliation, while others are 
members of a new national or- 


gymnasia, or 





ganization having no segmental 
affiliations, but geared to the 
civil-service, philalogists, and 
other professional groups 


POLITICS ENTER IN 
Fach main national body opens 
its memberships to all teachers. 
Their programs differ in empha 
Professional unity is thers 
fore hard to secure, unfortunately. 
Schools and suffer 
accordingly. Fear of political con- 
nections and rep born 
out of the experiences of the Hitler 
and post-Hitler periods deter most 
teachers from active interest and 
participation in 
ganizations 


teachers 


CUSSIONS, 


professional or 


Segmental affiliations, even 
though loosely joined, are feared 
because of political party connec- 
tions. Public relations are prac- 
tically nil, since education is 
largely state-administered, and 
communities have little responsi- 
bility. Voters vote for parties 
rather than for local representa- 
tives in state and national govern- 
ment. School authorities are min- 
isterial appointees. Teachers are 
paid by the state 

In such a situation the “special- 
ist” found himself meeting with 
national leaders, many of whom, 
it happens, reside in Hesse. What 
could be done in such a situation 
to help promote professional 
unity, school reorganiza- 
tion, practices 
and very limited 
space of 

The procedure employed was 
that used at home—private con- 
ferences followed by a general 
conference of those contacted, re- 
ports and recommendations, free 
discussion, and action initiated by 
those assembled The challeng- 
ing theme was not professional 
unity in organization—an impos- 
sibil.tvy at the moment but 
professional unity in collective 
council for assistance to the gov- 
ernment in attacking the many 
problems in German education. If 
educators cannot get together, at 
leadership levels, the government, 
without educational advice, may 
and perhaps must determine the 
trends of educational reorgani- 
zation, from the _ kindergarten 
through the university. 


sound 
and democrati 
to do this in a 
time? 


DECISIONS MUST BE MADE 
Only time will tell how effective 
the cooperative council thus en- 
gendered may be. Certainly the 
dangers of professional] neglect 
have been clearly pointed out to 
those who should be most seriously 


concerned. The weight of decisions 
will have 


such leaders are to make 
an important bearing, one 
another, upon the future of 
cation toward democracy in 
many 

Germany is a beautiful country 
Its forested mountains, rich val 
leys, well-cultivated lands, beauti 
ful rivers, quaint medieval towns, 
old castles, and ancient spas mak: 
it most interesting. Its people are 
industrious and energetic. Its free 
economy is rapidly becoming self 
supporting. Its towns and 
some of Ww hich were 80 percent 
destroyed by bombing, are being 
rebuilt—some more speedily than 
others 


Way Ol 
edu 


(,er 


cities, 


BEHIND THE CURTAIN 
But Germans are sad—sad be 
cause of the fate of their brothers 
and sisters captive in East Ger 
many. These unfortunates, like 
millions of others in satellite 
countries of the Soviet, 
fear of their lives, are afraid t 
laugh and talk freely, are denied 
access to Western and 

papers, and exist on very 

diets. They are poorly housed and 
poorly clothed. They are denied 
the fruits of their own 
Teachers there, I was reliably in 
formed, teach as they are told to 
teach, but do so mechanically and 
without inspiration. 

Western Berlin is a cell of 
people, almost surrounded by the 
Iron Curtain, which is more lik« 
an Iron Wall. Free Berlin hums 
with reconstruction and happy 


live in 


journals 
limited 


labor 


free 


FIRST COMMUNITY-TYPE SCHOOL in 
there, and school pupils sang for the program 
heim, is being erected under US guidance 
high school plus vocationa schoc and 


Germany 
The sche 
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Across the wall in East 
there is no reconstructiol 
and happy existence, as 
Western Berlit 
be tound sucn 
effect 


activity 
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no tree 
mpared with 

Nowhere 

startling example of the 


differ ing’ soci ties a 


could 


tne 
mies 
The 
Hessian educationa 
mitted me and Mrs. Pearson 
tour Sweden and Norway 
and te Spe nd a week at the 
meeting of the World O1 
ganization of the Teaching Pro 
fession at openhage n, Denmark 
The Scandinavian countries and 
Holland are attractive, and 
Each has its problems bor 
war effects——-but each 
problems con 
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WOTP ADDS A C 

The WOTP meet ng 
successful and highly professional 
rhe 
teachers 


Was most 


education and 
throughout the world 
were fully, and 
national or regional bias 
teachers have re 
proud of the part 
the state and loca 
tions played i initiating 
helping to maintain this highly 
successful organization of the free 
teachers of the world. They owe a 
debt of gratitude to Dr. Willard 
E. Givens, recently retired execu 
tive secretary of the NEA; to Dr 
William G. Carr, the new NEA 
executive secretary and the set 
retary-general of — the WOTP 


problems of 


without 
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ison to owe 
the NEA 
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throughout its existence; and to 
Dr. William F. Russell, president 
of Teachers College, Columbia 
University, and of the WOTP 
throughout the years, for their 
splendid services to the organiza- 
tion 

In keeping with previous ac- 
tions, WOTP became WCOTP 
(World Confederation of Organi- 
zations of the Teaching Profes- 
sion) on Aug. 1, 1952. The new 
organization affiliates the Inter- 
national Federation of Teachers 
Associations (largely European 
elementary) and the Federation 
Internationale of secondary teach- 
ers (largely European) with the 
former and new national mem- 
bers of the WOTP to form possibly 
the greatest professional organi- 
zation on the earth. Teachers or- 
ganizations in practically every 
nation in the world, outside the 
Soviet orb, have membership or 
will have membership in the new 
organization Teachers every- 
where may be represented, pro- 
viding that their organizations 
may operate freely and _ inde- 
pendently. 


BRITISHER IS PRESIDENT 


Thus a new and _ potentially 
powerful educational force enters 
the world. Its first president is 
Dr. Ronald Gould of the National 
Union of Teachers of England 
ind Wales. Its vice-president is 
Dr. Karl Karre of Sweden, and 
its secretary-general, by unan- 
imous choice of the executive 
committee, is our own Dr. William 
G. Carr 

The executive committee of 11 
includes representatives from Ja- 
pan, the Philippines, New Zea- 
land, India, France, Belgium, 
Sweden, England, Scotland, Can- 
ada, and the United States, chosen 
on a world region basis. The rep- 
resentatives from the Americas 
are George G. Croskery, secre- 
tary-treasurer of the Canadian 
Teachers Federation, and myself. 
The president and secretary- 
general also serve on the commit- 
tee, which is now called upon to 
represent millions of teachers 
throughout the world, in the in- 
terim between annual meetings. 

There are many, many problems 
throughout the world. At long 
last, the teaching profession is in 
a position to exert its potential 
influence toward the solution of 
many of the problems. It remains 
to be seen whether the profession 
can measure up to its new chal- 
lenge and new opportunities. 
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Teachers Prefer 


By LESTER R. GRIMM 


/HAT do teachers think of 

community unit districts in 
Illinois? This question is one of 
many about this new type of dis- 
trict which are being studied by 
the. IEA research department. 

Letters were sent to county 
superintendents of schools in 30 
counties now largely covered by 
community unit districts, asking 
for the names of a few teachers 
who 1) formerly taught in one- 
room or small village elementary 
schools, and 2) now are employed 
in community units. Teachers 
thus reported received question- 
naire forms directly from the 
IEA research department 

The teachers showed 
interest in filling in the 
tionnaire forms, and accompanied 
them in many instances with 
letters and supplementary infor- 
mation. The first 150 question- 
naire forms returned were care- 
fully analyzed and tabulated as 
the basis of this article; later 
returns have been read and show 
the same general reactions as the 
first 150 replies. 

The median total years of teach- 
ing experience of the teachers 
who responded was 23, showing 
that a mature group of teachers 
was thus obtained to express re- 
actions on community units. 


warm 
ques- 


OPINIONS ON PUPIL ADVANTAGES 


The accompanying table sum- 
marizes the reactions of the 150 
teachers as set forth in the forms 
analyzed and tabulated. It will 
be observed that a few teachers 
failed to check each item pre- 
sented in the table. The purpose 
of the table is to show whether 
the community unit has or has 
not an advantage over the former 
one-room and small village ele- 
mentary schools so far as oppor- 
tunities of certain pupils are con- 
cerned. 

The words “much” and “some” 
probably indicate enough advan- 
tage to be given worthy consider- 


ation. For example, on the first 
item of the table, 108 (or 76 per- 
cent) of the 142 teachers who 
checked this particular item felt 
that the community unit has much 
or some advantage in the teach- 
ing of the fundamental subjects, 
as compared with the one-room 
school and small village elemen- 
tary school. The table shows the 
percentage of replies for the 
particular item being considered, 
and indicates that considerable 
advantage lies with the com- 
munity unit type of district in 
contributing to the educational 
opportunity of elementary school 
pupils on each of the nine points 
OPINIONS ON TEACHER MATTERS 
Teachers also checked their re- 
actions on four items which seek 
to compare the advantages of 
elementary school teachers in 
community units with those of 
teachers in one-room rural and 
small village elementary schools. 
Considerable advantage in favor 
of the community unit is shown 
for the items of better salary 
opportunities, more helpful super- 
vision, and opportunity for pro- 
fessional cooperation and growth. 
Some advantage is indicated for 
the community unit in oppor- 
tunity given to teachers in the 
way of extension classes—but 
perhaps this opportunity already 
existed on a county or community 
level when community units were 
created, or has not been greatly 
improved by the mere formation 
of the new districts. 
PROBLEMS IN COMMUNITY UNITS 
of the questionnaire 
study of teachers’ opinions on 
community units, the following 
item was included: “‘In the educa- 
tion and welfare of elementary 
school pupils of rural areas, what 
‘problems’ are brought about by 
creating and operating commu- 
nity units?” Many responses to 
this question referred to trans- 


As part 





FORMER RURAL 
REPLY TO QUES 


TIONNAIRE FROM 


ommunity Units 


portation, 47 of the 150 teachers 
naming transportation as a 
problem of the community unit. 

Certain problems of transporta 
tion were presented in a more 
specific manner. Thus, 35 teachers 
said, “Pupils ride too long on the 
bus”; 32 teachers stated that fo) 
some of the pupils the schoui day 
long, counting the time 
from leaving home until return 
ing home at night; 23 listed bad 
roads as a bus problem at times; 
13 mentioned discipline on the 
bus as a problem; and 11 cited 
the lack of bus transportation 
for pupils who desire to remain 
in extra-curricular activities to 
ward the end of the 1 day 


bus 


is too 


schoo 


CROWDING OF PUPILS 


Of the 150 teachers, 43 pointed 
out that a general problem of 
over-crowding exists in their 
community unit schools as a re 
sult of centralizing attendance 
units. Thus, 17 teachers mer 
tioned a heavy teaching load, at 
least on certain teachers in com 
munity units; 13 stated that com 
munity units with high pupil 
teacher ratios cause some loss in 
the close personal relationship 
between pupils and_ teachers 
which small rural schools offered ; 
and 17 teachers said there is need 
for more play rooms and gymna 
siums to carry on proper health 
and physical education programs 
PROBLEMS OF PUBLIC RELATIONS 

Teachers pointed out that cer 
tain problems regarding public 
relations have arisen in commu 
nity units. Thus the following 
were listed: 14 teachers stated 
that it is difficult to keep various 
groups and neighborhoods within 
the community happy and co 
operative; 6 pointed out that 
there is criticism in certain areas 
of community units in regard to 
the heavier load of taxes created 
by forming the new districts; 5 
said that their community unit 


ctober 


TEACHERS NOW EMPLOYED BY COMMUNITY UNITS 
IEA RESEARCH DEPARTMENT 


not able to 


educational 


aistricts are carry on 
program 
service simply 
lack of taxing 
power and budget limitations; 
and 4 stated that some rural 
pupils are transported such long 
distances to attendance centers 
that they and their parents are 
inwilling to attend night school 
functions and thus miss part of 
the school community progran 


an adequate 
and render good 


because of the 


COMMENTS AND CONCLUSIONS 


obvious from the replies 
teachers set forth in the 
that and cur 
ricular opportunities for children 
are generally likely to be better 
nh community units than in 
room rural 


It is 
of the 


table educational 


one- 


and small] village ele 


mentary schools, Community unit 
districts tend to give elementary 
school teachers better advantages 
in the way of salaries, helpful 
supervision opportunity tor ex 
tension and opportunity 
for professional cooperation and 
growth than are given in small 
district elementary schools 


4 lasses, 


In general, teachers mentioned 
in their replies to the question- 
naire the same major problems 
that the administrators pointed 
out as field visits were made in 
the IEA community unit study 

The returns expressed in many 
instances a hopeful, optimist 
tone. In mentioning problems 
there were frequent comments, 
such as “We are licking this prob 
lem, however,” “We are planning 
to correct this difficulty,” “This 
handicap will be soon overcome,’ 
and the like. 

Many of the major problems 
cited will in time be alleviated 
or solved. Better roads and more 
adequate funds for transportation 
will relieve one of the major prob- 
lems encountered. The realiza- 
tion of more adequate housing in 
certain crowded attendance 
ters wil] require time in some 
instances, as well as more funds 
A strong public relations program 
will need to be encouraged in 
some communities 
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PUPIL OPPORTUNITY IN COMMUNITY UNIT 


(In comparison with one-room and small village elementary schools) 


EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITY CONSIDERED Much 


Community Unit Has Advantage Shown 


None 


Some 
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CITIZENS NEED TO BE 


aware 


OF PUBLIC EDUCATION 


Awareness is 


necessary 


for understanding, soys 
state school board head. 


By ROBERT M. KREBS 


Do the people who attack the schools 
actually know what goes on in them? 


Alternative to Futi 
l Trueblood uses a 
tern should become com 
mon ag or all who are inter- 
ested in the 
tion. The widespread and bitter 
attacks on the public schools are 
evidence enough that there is a 
lack of 


ol citizens 


N HIS BOOK 
4 ’ 
progress ot educa 


“awareness” on the part 
concerning public 


importance, its 


education, its 


needs, and its possibilities 
It is reasonable to belie e tnatl 
fessional educators a all 


els have that sense of aware 


but they must be continual- 
y nurturing it in themselves and 
extending it to those who are 
patrons and supporters of the 


iblic schools 


BOARDS FOSTER COOPERATION 
hool board members of to 
are etter acquainted with 

their ob ns and opportuni 

ties, and th the worth of their 
position t community 
ship, for tl are joined to- 
gether in a common bond with 
other board members not only in 
their own communities, but also 
throughout then tates and 
more recently acro the whole 


leader- 
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nation. And the force of these 
associations is felt more and 
more each year. Together, pro- 
fessional educators and boards 
of education can and must foster 
the cooperation of all segments 
of American life in behalf of 
education 

The initial step in promoting 
strong lay and professional co- 
operation is the promotion of 
inderstanding between board 
members and educators. The re- 
lationship between boards of 
education and teachers has no 
parallel in contemporary life 
The thousands of public school 
systems in our nation can be no 
better than boards of education 
working with teachers and ad- 
ministrators in their own dis- 
tricts see fit to make them. And 
these two groups must lead the 
people in their own communities 
to an understanding of the qual 
ity of education that can and 
should be available to any child 
in any community 

Since the administrator works 
closely and directly with both 
boards and teachers, his position 
in fostering the growth of under- 
standing and fellowship neces- 
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sary to a superior school system 
is the same as in his other tasks 
as administrator. 

He must assume leadership in 
developing a knowledge and 
strong interest in each group of 
the work, the problems, and the 
worth of the teachers and the 
board, not only in the system but 
in the community. He knows 
intimately how each group does 
its work, what it needs to accom- 
plish, how it can achieve the 
goals which are set, and how 
each group can be of service to 
the other. The extent of the co- 
operation between boards and 
teachers is a measure of the 
quality of administrative leader 
ship 
BOARD, TEACHERS WORK TOGETHER 

The procedures in bringing 
xoard members and teachers to 
a better understanding of their 
work together must of necessity 
depend upon the local condi- 
tions. The writer recently visited 

board of education in a small 
community which had only four 
teachers. The board, the admin- 
istrator, and the teachers were 


in the { 


midst of a very informal 


ST 





discussion about the plans for 
the coming school year. Of 
course, such informality would 
not be possible in a system that 
comprised a number of buildings 
and the many administrators 
and teachers necessary to the 
larger system 
suitable to the 
have to be de- 


operation of a 
Other 
situation 
veloped 


methods 
would 


CONFER WITH EACH OTHER 


Some very large schools have 
found that an entire day devoted 
to a comprehensive and well- 
planned discussion of the work 
of the school has invalu- 
able, and have made such ses- 
sions an integral part of their 
school year. Others have meet- 
ings more frequently, with 
teachers from various depart- 
ments conferring with the board 
perhaps once a month 

It is a common practice for 
many boards to transact the nec- 
cessary business of the district 
at one meeting during the 
month, with another meeting de- 
voted entirely to conferences 
and discussion with the various 
members of the teaching staff. It 
is not likely that such a practice 
will be abandoned, once it is 
initiated, if those who partici- 
pate recognize the possibilities 
Here, again, the quality of ad- 
ministrative leadership, or lack 
of it, is apparent 

Many school systems have 
been able to make improve- 
ments in their facilities. But, re- 
gardless of the quality of school 
buildings, there is no substitute 
for a good teaching staff. The 
place of the staff in promoting 
cooperation between the com- 
munity and the school might 
well be expressed in the state- 
ment of our superintendent, who 
was told on occasion that he 
must have a superior public re- 
lations person. He answered 
that he had 85 of them 


been 


PUBLIC SHOULD KNOW TEACHERS 


The average school patron 
needs to be aware of the quality 
of the men and women who are 
responsible for his children’s 
education. A community whose 
teachers are first-class citizens, 
participating in the activities of 
the community which appeal to 
them as individuals, whether 
these be in church, serviee club, 
lodge, fraternity, sorority, or 
other community service, has a 
good opportunity to become bet- 
ter acquainted with those teach- 


95? 


ers and to know them as peopl 

Too many communities do not 
recognize that teachers are peo- 
ple, deserving of recognition as 
auch. The board and the admin 


istrator need to encourage their 


teaching staff to be citizens as 
well as teachers. Mere permis 
sion is not enough. Boards of 
education have learned that 
many of their regulations have 
been outdated. Viz A 
emergency was needed to prove 
that employment of married 
women teachers is_ sensible 
Good wives and mothers are 
likely to be good citizens, and 
when the 


arises, good 
teachers. 


occasion 


“SLYNESS’ IS UNWISE 


Many 
oping a 
ment and 


communities in devel- 
program of improve- 
expansion of their 
school systems have encoun- 
tered opposition from many 
sources, and may perhaps have 
endeavored to pass a bond issue 
or other referendum on the sly, 
as it were. Such procedure cer- 
tainly is unwise, undemocratic, 
and worst of all, disastrous to 
improvements that are needed 
The most harm done in such in- 
stances is to those who would 
benefit most—the children 

In our own local situation, the 
board, the administrator, and all 
interested parties gave fully of 
their time, energy, and know! 
edge to give a full explanatior 
of the needs, the aims, the plans, 
and the cost of improvements 
Members of the board, the ad 
ministrator, the principals, PTA 
members, and others addressed 
all civic organizations, labor 
groups, and any who would 
listen. They willingly answered 
questions, presented plans, 
heard opposition, and in every 
possible way worked for com 
munity support. The local news 
paper and radio station contrib 
uted time and space to further 
inform citizens of the needs of 
their schools 

The worth of such efforts was 
easily demonstrated in the re 
sponse of the voters at the elec- 
tion. Subsequent approvals at 
the ballot box necessary to the 
completion of the building pro- 
gram were even more enthusi- 
astic than the first Had 
such a procedure not been fol 
lowed, it is almost certain that 
our community would not oc 
cupy the position in Illinois edu 
cation that it does today 

In recent years many commu 


vote 


war 


have seen fit to enlist the 
aid of their citizens in behalf ot 
public education by the 
citizens commissions or commit 
tees. This practice has been rec 
ommended by both the Illinois 
Association of School Boards 
and the National School Boards 
Association, and urged by the 
National Citizens Commissio1 
for the Public Schools 


nities 


use ol 


procedure can be most 


when a 


sucn 
effective 
lem warrants the 
other people and 
side the board and the staff, or 
the school authorities need to 
acquaint the citizens with a par 
ticular phase of the school pro 
gram. There are certainly citizens 
in any community willing and 
able to give service in this realm 
It is good policy to ask their 
help. Their experiences in lend 
ing aid may well make them ar 
dent suporters of public educa 
tion 


prob 
counsel of 
agencies out 


specif 


WORKSHOPS CAN HELP 


We note that the IEA has a 
very comprehensive workshop 
program for this year, and .ar 
pleased to see that many sub 
jects for study will give the class 
room teacher an insight into 
the workings and problems of 
the board of education. But even 
classroom teachers cannot receive 
any benefit from such programs 
if they do not participate 
them at least to the extent 
attending, if they do no more 
than listen Better still, they 
need to express their opinions 
and contribute from their own 
experiences. Such workshops 
cannot help but broaden the 
knowledge of those who pat 
ticipate and stimulate their 
growth in the profession 
If the had never 
outside his own bailiwick as a 
board member, his contribution 
as a board member in the prog 
ress of his school system would 
indeed He disco\ 
ered long since that his knowl 
edge of school affairs is not 
broad enough and that even the 
smallest school district or schoo 
board can give him some know 
have before 
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be poor has 


edge he did not 


AWARE CITIZENS WILL HELP 


When the 
generally 
possibilitie 


Americal citizen 
becomes aware of the 

inherent in his pub 
ic schools, he will be happy to 


make any ontribution that hi 





School visitation is emphasized on the official 


American Education 


understand- 
community 


HAT KIND of an 
ing your 
have of its 
school keep the 
as to what the 
and why? Does your school put 
special emphasis on public rela- 
tions during American Educa- 
tion Week? 
Looking 
ward increasing 
crowded classrooms, 
worn-out buildings, teacher 
shortages, and higher taxes, the 
IEA public relations committee 
raised this question: “Are we 
doing all we can in all our 
schools to keep the parents and 
citizens well-informed about the 
needs and problems of public 
education?’ 
A subcommittee of 


does 


people informed 


into the future to- 
enrollments, 
old and 


IEA 


your 


Week poster for 


schools? Does your 


school is doing, 


1952 


public relations committee was 
set up to prepare and send out a 
questionnaire to all our Illinois 
teachers associations to find out 
what is being done throughout 
Illinois during American Educa 
tion Week. This information was 
to be compiled and shared wit} 
all IEA members 

We were pleased with the 
number of questionnaires that 
were returned. We _ wish to 
thank the people who aided us 
in this project 
OBSERVANCE VARIES 

The replies on the question 
naires definitely bring out the 
following points regarding 
American Education Week: 

1. Almost every report indi 
cated the best public relations 


Have you made plans 

for the observance of 
American Education Week 
in your community? 

Replies of local associations 
to questionnaire sent out 
by IEA public relations 
subcommittee 

suggest ways to present 


the schools to the public. 


By MERRILL GATES 


and R. B. MADES 


when parents actually 
visit the classroom during the 
regular school day. 

2. Special effort must be made 
to encourage parents to visit the 
schools by sending written invi- 
by articles in the paper, 
by news broadcasts over local 
radio stations, or through the 
ministers of the various churches. 

Open house at night seems 
to work best when parents are 
permitted to follow through 
their child’s schedule (periods 
shortened). This enables the 
parents to meet the various 
teachers. It also gives the teach- 
ers an opportunity to explain the 
general purposes of their courses. 
Displays of school work and 
equipment demonstrations also 
have proven very’ valuable. 


result 


tations, 


cation 


IMinois Edu 





Open house at night with all the 
students in regular classes has 
not proven too worthwhile, be- 
cause in many cases it gives an 
artificial picture to the parents 
and it overcrowds the building 


USE MOVIES AND RADIO 


4. The use of NEA films in the 
local theaters and of special re- 
cordings and educational pro- 
grams over the local radios 
seems to be increasing each 
vear. 

5. Many schools provide an 
article, editorial, or picture of 
some phase of education for the 
local paper each day of Ameri- 
can Education Week. Other 
schools cooperate with the press 
in putting out a special edition 
with school information 

6. Using display windows 
downtown to exhibit school 
work seems to be more popular 
in the smaller towns. In the larg- 
er cities, teachers have found 
some merchants to be reluctant 
in giving up valuable advertis- 
ing space during the fall season. 

The survey shows that most 
ministers will cooperate in every 
way they can if they are given 
the proper information. Many 


sermons 


as beer 


build thei 
theme that h 


ministers 
around the 
selected 

8. School unit par 
assemblies and programs, dedi 
cation ot new buil lings or addi 
tions, education-business-in 
try visitation days, ice crean 
social hours, and talks by older 
students on themes for the week 
to various community organiza 
tions are other activities which 
were suggested 

9. The best 
seems to evolve 
tee made up of representatives 
rom the teachers, administra 
tors, PTA, and other community 
organizations, it cooperation 
with the sponsoring organiza 
tions of American Education 
Week. which include the NEA, 
American Legion, and US Office 
of Education in addition to the 
National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers 

10. This planning committee 
is appointed either in the spring 
or in September. Some schools 
reported that their committee 
was appointed too late, thereby 
not leaving enough time to do 
the job 

The “ 


ades, special 


lus 


planning scheme 


from a commit 


tip sheet” put out by 
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DAILY TOPICS centering around the theme 
for the 32nd observance of American 


from the National Education Association, 120! 


1952 


October 


AMERICAN 
EDUCATION 
* WEEK 


GENERAL THEME 
CHILOREN IN TODAY'S WORLD 


WEONESDAY NOVEMBER 12 


"Children 
Educetion Week 


| THIRTY-SECOND OBSERVANCE - NOVEMBER 9-15, 1952 


\\ CHILOREN IN TODAY S WORLD 
SS ] 


THEIR 
COUNTRY 


“THURSDAY | NOVEMBER 13 


CHILOREW IN TODAY S WORLD 


an. CHILDREN IN TODAY'S WORLD 


GHEIR— 
FUTURE 
SATURDAY 


£ — 
NOVEMBER 15 
cats senescent J 
in day's World,” have been set uf 
Spec'al materials may be obtained 


16th Street NW, Washington 6 D. C 


the IEA has been very helpful to 
the planning committees in get 
ting during Ameri- 
can Week Some 
sheet still 


ideas to use 
Education 
this 


copies ofl are 


available 


We hope the results of this 
cooperative study will help your 
school in planning a worthwhile 
American Education Week ob- 
ser\ that will function in 
your community. It is the hope 
of the IEA public relations com- 
mittee that every public school 
n Illinois will do its best to sell 
itself throughout the school year 
and especially during American 
Education Week The schools 
will need all the backing they 
can get, as they face the present 
educational problems with a de- 
sire to continue to move forward 


ance 


CITIZENS MUST BE AWARE 


abilities and knowledge enable 
him to provide, and if he feels 
that his present knowledge is in- 
adequate, he will study to make 
himself able to be of service. He 
will also expect—even demand 

constant progress in the insti- 
tution which today, even with its 
lack of adequate buildings, its 
shortage of good teachers, and 
its other urgent is one of 
the wonders of world in 
which we live 


nee ds, 


the 


IT'S UP TO US 
That awareness of the citizen- 
ry may in part be developed by 
lay people with concern for their 
schools, but their number is far 
too small. That task is chiefly in 
the hands of professional educa- 
t and board members. If it 
only individuals or smal] 
who attempted such 
work, little progress would be 
made. But the collective efforts 
expressed in the activities of the 
associations of these groups are 
demonstrating that citizens who 
well informed about their 
schools are not only willing to 
support them, but also are de- 
manding the best for their chil- 
dren and are willing to shoulder 
the responsibility and the cost 
necessary to get the best 


ors 
were 


i’ roups 


are 


They are discovering that pro- 
gressive education really means 
that the school which was good 
enough for me is not good 
enough for my children and it is 
my duty to that education 
constantly improves 


see 
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SOUTHER? 


STUDENT COUNCIL members and faculty 
advisers—numbering more than 100 from 44 
IIlinois high schools—attended the first annua 
sponsored by the 
Councils and 
Aug. !7 


four 


workshop 

nois Association of Student 
held at Southern Illinois University 
to 19. Representatives discussed 
topics: student council projects 
ng techniques, authority and responsibilities 
and methods of selecting members and of 
Seated 
of student discussion groups 
Joliet, Virginia Wilson of Urbana, Shirley 
Murphy of Carmi, and James Shirley of 
Streator, who is president of the IASC 
Standing, left to right, are James Cannon 
assistant director of SIU's extension division 
Dr Charles Neal, SIU director of 
training and director of the workshop; and 
Elden Finley, assistant state superintendent of 
public nstruction, the appraiser 


student counci! 
major 
money-rais 


ficers left to right, are the chairmen 


Bion Renfer of 


teacher 


workshop 


Illinois Receives Award 
For Driver Education 
Illinois is one of 


receiv econd-place 


sever State 
award of 
progress in hig 
n, presented | 
the sociatic ‘asualty and Surety 
fifth annual national 
award progran 
Delaware 
excellence 
points out of a 


Compani 
driver-education 
Massachusetts 


first-place ‘ 


and 
‘awards of 
134% 


under the new 


received 


Illinois scored 
itative 
ng system which is 


200 jua! 


possible 
quantitative scor 
based on the quality of driver-training 
courses as well as the quantity in terms 
of the percentage of 
courses and the students 
Plaques will be presented 
their 


schools offering 
vercentage of 
taking then 

to a total of 19 states for 
ment in driver ¢ 


achieve 


lucatior 


IAJC Legislative Committee 

The of the Illi 
nois Junior 
next of the 
will Hal Hall of 
selleville (temporary chairman), Osca 
Corbell of Centralia, Elmer Rowley of 
Lockport, David Heffernan of Chicago, 
Gerald Smith of Moline, and Harold 
Bitting of LaGrange. 


legislative committee 


Association of Colleges 


session General 


during the 


Assembly include 


NEWS 
275 High Schools Offer 


Driver Training Courses 
One hig! choc ect which ha 


become increasing pular since the 
end of World Wa 


tior About 6000, e-fourth. of th 


nation’s high sel 


driver educa 


ave institutes 


complete 


courses river educatior 
including behind e-wheel tre 


with Many 


are ‘ 


a dual-contre 


iffering 
methods 
In Eline 


con plete 


Many other 
nstruc 
wheel training 
foth the Ur 
Eastern Illinois 
ver educatior 


high school teache 

TEACHERS SPECIALLY TRAINED 
In Illinois, high sechoc 

who teach driver « 


ation to students 


must secondar) 


have, in adait oa 


eachers certificate, a course in driver 
methods a app oval by the 


dent of Public 


educatior 
Office of the Super 
Instruction 

In order ! n é rh schoo 
train. 
must he 

a $1 fee 


permit 


ariver 
tudent 
age, pay 
driver's 
Standards set t 
ictior 


Superintendent rT tr 
, high school driv g courses 


hours of 


10 hours 
and 24 


American Legion Commends 
Teachers, Defends Schools 

The American Legior during it 
New Ye Aug 25 to 28, 
resolutions commending 
the teaching 
achievements of the public 
Americar 


convention i 
passed two 
members of 
and the 
schools ir 
way of life 
] 


lutior 


profe SS1O! 
developing the 


Reso 211 thanked the 
of the Americar 

sion, their organizations 
Educatior . 
tate affiliates, for their great assist 
Americanism pro 


“mem 
teaching profes 
the National 
Association, and its various 
ance rendered to the 
of the American Legior 

tesolution 212 stated that the 
“take (s) 
of our 
their 
work in buildir 
ideals of 
j 


ana 


gran ; 
Amer 
pride in the 
public and 


and ef 


ican Legior 


achievement schools 


recognize(s) nportance 


f g and safeguard 
American 


ective 
citizens 
the 
the 
every 
Legion to be 
inity to know 
recognize these at 
they occur, and to stand 
support and defend them 
enemies.” 


ing the 
that “we condemn 
attacks 
school . and call 
of the Americar 
alert ir is comn 
the schools and to 


w hen 


also 
authors of subversive upor 
publie upon 
member 


yn the 


tacks 
ready t 
against all 


Bus Students Average 
Better Attendance 


Students i 


ricts who 


} 
scnooil dis 
tend 
students 


reorganized 


travel to school by bus 


be absent le than those 


t cnool 


ck t ride the buses, at 


g to a recent study conducted 


the auspices of the guidance and 

ducation department of Sout! 
University 

n the study were students 

community 

Illinois whicl 

porting students for 


representative 


in southert 
tran 
nor 


ransported and 


of each school 


e basis of grade 


stability (whethe 
freshmen com 
four school in the 


ame school), course of study 
and absences 
Marshall S 
SIU department, 
rector of 


Higt 


this study of 


of the 
Patheal, 
University 


Hiskey, chairma) 
and Lloyd L 

guidance at 
School in Champaign, who made 
said 
significant 


student welfare, 
tatistically 
either 


there 
iif 


stability 


were no 


erences ir ades or class 


BUS STUDENTS ABSENT LESS 

However, transported students were 
absent than nor 
approximately 


transported stu- 


three to 


less 
dents ww ar 
four ratio 

A difference 


of curricu 


also existed in the 
la. Transported stu 


tended to choose vocational 


while the 


to choose 


non-transported 
prep 
However, the re 
that this differ 
attributed 


college 
aratory courses 
earchers emphasized 
not 
to transportatior 
Results of the study 
school by bus 
effect on 
oppositior to re- 
upon 


ence wa shown to he 
should indicate 


that traveling to does 


ot have a tudent 
and that 


organization should not 


negative 
welfare 
he base d 


ch an argument 


Baker Brownell Is Director 
Of Area Services at SIU 

taker Brownell, formerly professor 
f philosophy at Northwestern Uni 
ersity, is the new acting director of 
area services at Southern [Illinois 
University 

Professor Brownell is author of the 
recently published book, The College 
and the Community, and other volumes 
Prof. William J. Tudor of Southern’s 
department of sociology was named 
associate director of area services. 

As the university’s first director of 
Professor Brownell will 
head a division designed to coordinate 
the work of Southern’s information, 
placement, alumni services, the 
preparation of data pertinent to the 
institution’s progress, meetings and 
programs on campus sponsored by off- 
campus groups, and the general public 
relations of the university. 


area services, 


and 





How Teachers 
can get cash 


PROMPTLY / 





Our many, many years serving 
teachers have taught us, among other 
things, that you don’t borrow un- 
wisely. The loans for which you apply 
are necessary, and sensible. That's 
why we offer you every convenience 
in obtaining the money you need. 

We respect your honesty. And 
we are always glad to serve you— 
promptly and efficiently. 

If you could use extra cash right 
now, why not get in touch with 


Personal ? 


Three Types of Service 

As a teacher, you can get a cash loan 
on any of these three time-sat ing 
bases: 

1. Phone us first—and everything 
will be ready so that the transaction 
can be completed in a single visit to 
the office. 


2. Write and everything can be han- 
dled by mail—including payments. 


3. Or just come in and identify your- 
self as a teacher. Everything will be 


done to expedite your request. 


It's a Pleasure to Say ‘‘YES"’ 
to Teachers! 


Because of their proved reliability, 
teachers can get a cash loan on their 
own and have the loan fitted to their 
special requirements. 

If a cash loan is the logical solu- 
tion to your problem, don’t hesitate. 
Phone . 
You'll find us listed in your phone 


book. 


. . write .. . OF come in. 


“THE COMPANY 


Over 700 offices in the 
United States and 
Canada. This com 
pany is part of a na 
tionwide system of 
small loan companies 
—+subsidiaries of Beneficial Loan Cor 
poration—identified by the symbol 
above. 

This national network of affiliated 
companies extends from coast to coast 
in the United States and Canada. It 
offers you the advantages of exténsive 
resources plus the friendliness of local 
operation 

The philosophy of the more than 
700 offices that form this system is 
“A loan is beneficial only if it serves 
the best interests of the person who 
seeks it." 

Look for this symbol—and be sure 
your loan is 


SYSTEM 


THAT LIKES TO SAY VES” 


FINANCE CO. 


There are one or more affiliated Pezsonafl offices in the following cities. See phone book for office nearest you. 
ALTON - CHAMPAIGN - CHICAGO ('' «"<«) + CICERO - E. ST. LOUIS - ELMWOOD PARK 
ELGIN - EVANSTON - OAK PARK - QUINCY - ROCKFORD 


tober, 1952 








NEWS 


Total of 532 Attend Southern Camp 





More than 500 boys and en 


For Outdoor Education at Little Grassy Lake 


“educationa vacations’ 
Illinois University’s sun 
year, according t& Dr 
berg, director 

\Total 


program at Little Grassy Lake this 


ital enroliment in. the l2-weeks immer 
inderprivil 


summer was 532, including university choc 
student counselors. Last year’s enroll southerr 


TRICKS THAT TEACH 


A suggesfion we hope you find interesting, useful 


1. How to see a big, white ghost 
G f 


5 t t k 








4. Bird enters cage 


2. You can't do this trick. St 


Drop a 
Drop a 


If further interested 


3. Try to lift 
. , I 
N 


ey saJ" 


A treat that really satisfies is wholesome 
and delicious WRIGLEY’S SPEARMINT GUM. It always 


ithern Illinois towns were repre 
ented at the third annual camp 
Our purpose, in addition to provid 
ng outdoor education for the campers, 
to train camp counselors and teach 
Dr. Freeberg said 
Dr. Freeberg believes that outdoor 
grams offer valuable learning expe 
ces for students. Conservation and 
ire and wildlife study are part of 
camping program, and next year 
lirector hopes to hold a camp re 
earch project to determine how reg 
lar school subjects can be fitted int 
the program 
“Il hope to take a group of high-school 
grade-school students who are 
deficient in some subject, say math 
ematics, and work with them for a 
two-weeks period. We would coordinat« 
tudies of mathematics with our camp 
ng activities by operating a camp 
bank,’ figuring distances and heights 
f such objects as cliffs and trees, and 
n other ways.’ 


REPORT WOULD AID TEACHERS 


a report would be drawn up 
types of activities and their 
values that would be helpful as a study 
plan for teachers in outdoor education 
Another innovation planned for next 
year’s camp will be use of tents as 
instead of temporary wooden 
lings used before Mr. Freeberg 
eves the camp should be a “primi 
* one with only necessary facilities 
“country club” trimmings. He 
at a master plan for developing 
yr education in the area is now 

g considered by the university 
Dr I B. Sharp, executive director 
f the Outdoor Education Association 
1f New York, recently submitted his 
recommendations and these will be 
onsidered along with reports from 
of the university’s department 
n in working out the master 

f development 

; ‘il of One Hundred, repre 
31 southern counties of 
is advocating establishment of 
ithern Illinois public school camp 
area adjacent to the SIU tract at 


tle Grassy Lake 


Complete School Calendar 

Explains Holidays, Holy Days 
omplete School Calendar which 
1ins information about all holidays 
holy days has been prepared by 
ommunity Service Department 
American Jewish Committee for 
teachers and school personnel. 
952-53 edition, which runs from 
ptember 1952, through August, 
5 now available for 10 cents 


Catholic, Protestant, and Jewish 
days, as well as state and na 
ional holidays, are included with a1 
bjective explanation of each 
School Calendar may be obtained 
from Community Relations Service, 
386 Fourth Avenue, New York 16. 





If you want them to 
read well 


If you want them to 
love to read 


YOU WANT THEM TO USE 


THE MACMILLAN READERS 


{ complete basal reading program for grades 1-8 


BY GATES. BARTLETT, HUBER, SALISBURY, PEARDON, 
CLARK, BEERY, AND CROSSEN 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
f J] ° {tlanta 3 ° Chicago 16 e Dallas ] ° San Francisce 











ELIMINATE DIFFICULTIES IN READING WITH 


THE DEVELOPMENTAL READING SERIES 


By Dr. Guy L. Bond and Co-authors Grades | through 6 


Texts—Fun to Do Books — Manuals — Teachers” Editions 


TRULY DEVELOPMENTAL BASIC READERS 


rare = .. in Learnings 
evervwnene |] N in Content 
.. in Concepts 
.. in Vocabulary 
<a . Adventure Meaning ona 


TIMES , 
Developmental Basis 


a4 
>tories 
to Remember Studies, Science, and Liter 


am Excellent balance of Social 


4 

el 

Ki _ many 

i| SURPRISES 
ary content to successfully 


teach reading. Outstand 


ng illustrations 


LYONS and CARNAHAN Chicego 16, iit 


65 
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Junior Historian Begins Sixth Year: 
Under Direction of D. F. Tingle 


‘ His H ‘ 


ga 





Booklet on Inflation 
Available to Teachers 


WORKBOOKS AND HANDBOOKS |.) 0% 0" 
FOR BUILDING BETTER ENGLISH event to high schoo! 
Grades 9 through 12 


Like golf, English is more than a one-shot proposition. To make it stick, 
there must be a well-rounded program of teaching, testing, review and 


maintenance 


And here it is in Workbooks and Handbooks that stress oral practice, 


proofreading, and the writing of original sentences. Each unit of study 


is based on a comprehensive system of pretesting, teaching, practicing 
reviewing, and testing, with a maintenance program presented at the end J. A. Mann Is New Head 
of each unit covering skills taught in all preceeding units Of Jacksonville Schools 

J \. Mann, immediat« 


For full details, write to 


Row, Peterson and Company 


Evanston, Illinois 




















DEAN of Southern | 
nois University’s grad 
vate school, Dr. Willis 
G. Swartz, was grant 
€ 


a leave of absence 
this schoo yea 
to accept a Fulbright 
ectureship at the Un 
ersity of Peshawar in 
western Pakistan, where 


turin 
he is lecturing 


ernationa elations 


National Safety Congress 
Opens in Chicago Oct. 20 


More than 2000 educa 


ed to atte 


V. M. Houston Leaves ISNU 


Dr. Victor M. Houston, directo 


catior 


psychology 
nivel , 

the division : 

turned to the cam} 
after a two-year leave « 
n educational work 





NATION AL 


Mr. PR says: 


Do you support your 
professional organizations? 


Have you compared the cost with dues of similar 


organizations in other professions? 


Have you utilized their services (insurance, place- 


ment, publications) as much as you might? 


Do you realize the good (public relations, improved 
salaries and working conditions) that they are trying 


to accomplish for you? 


Are you one who enjoys working with the team for 


the benefit of all? 


Are you aware of the fact that your professional 
organizations are to a considerable degree respon- 
sible for increased financial aid to schools, retire- 


ment, improved certification, sick-leave benefits? 


Where else can you get so much for so little? 

















Saues Time 


Saues Money 


“sé . Ké ” 


SCIENCE KIT The original, complete portable laborator 
pieces of quality apparatus essential to interesting science te 
Manual covers 14 Units of Experiences; Manual of Astr 


Blough and Blackwood's Teaching Elementary Science 


© Simple to use—experiments CLEARLY explained 
® Students see scientific principles in action 
® Solves housing problem for apparatus 
© Saves TIME—MONEY—EFFORT 
® Correlates with any text 
*® Replacement service 
SCIENCE KII s successfully used in over 20,000 schools ever State 
Here's the answer t our probler of elementar 


IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 
Write For Price $36.00 


Curcular F B. Tonawanda 


equipment 


Tonawanda, New York 








kree teaching material 


on a touchy 


subject 


For vou: / t P 
Vl 


Menstrual Hygrene 





For vour students: “GC 


Miss Anne Shelby, Personal Products Corp., Box 5266-10, Milltown 
| it 


Modess Educational Portfolio ( ) copies of “Growing Up and Liking It" 
Name 
Addres: 


City 


State 


nished background 
Archibald McLeod 
4 Century of 
elebrating Carbondale's 100th 
n Septembe Mrs. Mcleod pre 
ript: Mr. McLeod, associate pre 


speech at Southern nois Univer 


n the pageant 


wes in harge * direction and staging 


Booklet on Elections Is 
Prepared by Chicago Group 


4 per ookle < elect 


sections 
hool stu- 
her community 
nformed about 
vote ir 
years 
ir Vote—the Key 
was drafted by 


ctlor 


) pre 
through 
other citi 


inderstand 


dbook tells how elections are 
the processes of registra- 
) operate a voting machine 

paper ballot, some ways to 
ialifications of candidates, 
an absentee ballot, et 


Planning Aids Available 
For Education Week 


Education Week will be 

Teachers can begin plan- 

for the observance of this 

National Education Associa- 

a variety of special helps 

are available to teachers, plan- 

ng committees, and community lead- 

who need ideas on what to do and 

w to do it 

Materials which can be purchased at 
rductior ) i ie general ma 

| ] lio recordings and 

novie trailer, mats and 

publicity uses, leaflets, and 

American Education Week Packet 

For a descriptive folder and price 
st of materials available, write t 


National Education Association, 1201 
16th Street NW, Washington 6, D. C 


Education 








NEWS 


Junior Red Cross Drive 
Ww 
ine ding cage New Local Area Consensus Study 


Nov. 1 to 15 is Junior Red Cross e Of ICP Is Now Available to Schools 





thre 


The seventl é irriculu dy i a ») give help in par 
indertaken by the Illinois irriculun g the improvement of the progran 
Program is now \ i i those area 
Known as the Loc: nsus st 


study this projec we t d about yne 


lies which have be 
extra-clas fami 
two years ago é 1 nov mat al are ving guidance 
59,000 er available and in u 
ntary and second » public, pri The general purp« 
and parochial ry and are t build school-co 
training and tice in loc: sensus as to what 
onal, and world onsibilities should be doing in eac 
The work of the Junior Red Cros and service areas, to 
can be divided nto two categorie n which the ob 
erving othe and communicating with 
others. Both fields of activity are de 
igned to equip these 19,000,000 young 
members for responsible citizenship 


and to improve national as wel 


as ir 
ternational understanding 

To serve others, member provide 
omfort articles, recreational equip 
ment, or entertainment for the hos 
pitalized in their own community. They 
furnish supplies to American schools 
that have been destroyed or damaged 
by disaster and support many relief 
programs for children abroad. They 
take Red Cross courses in home nurs 
ing, first aid, and water safety and par 
ticipate in other health and safety 
programs 

To communicate with others, young 
Red Crossers conduct international 


: . . 
school, ar music, and correspondence 


Sciatica — HOW YOUR PUPILS READING CIRCLE 
gon i kde ch BOOKS ARE SELECTED! 


pean dle ggg <chselpes cc THREE PROCEDURES ARE FOLLOWED: 


personal articles, to children overseas 


1. Reviews appearing in the following authorized selection aids are 
. : checked and noted: 
Art Education Convention a. The American Library Association Booklist 


Will Be Nov. 7 to 9 . The Horn Book 
The Illinois Art Education Associa . The Kirkus List 
tion cor vention will be held Nov. 7 to . The University of Chicago Book Center Bulletin 
’ at the Illinois Hotel in Bloomington d 2 
. The Wilson Standard Catalog 


Registration begins at 3 p.m. Friday 
Friday night will be open house at The Saturday Review of Literature 
Illinois State Normal University. Wil The A . . 

; a merican Library Journal 
liam Bealmer, president of IAEA, will 9 ™ ™ a ' 
preside 2. Examination copies of new books are personally read by members of 


Robert Iglehart, chairman of the art the board of directors or by selected school librarians. 


education department of New York ; , ‘ : : 
University vi yo ak Get aa i mon 3. Examination copies are given to school pupils to read and a record 
a is kept of their opinions. Teachers check as to whether the pupils’ 


ing on “Art Education, What Is Taught “a> —_— : 
and What Is Learned.” There will be responses are enthusiastic, favorable, indifferent, or negative. 


orkshops and demonstrations on Sat Information obtained through these three sources is tabulated and used 
i afternoon. and Saturday night se 
: nag Scag ox ; -_ by the board as an aid in compiling a recommended list 
» 1 | hear iss Sara Joyner, 
director of art educa No one individual can perform this responsible service as efficiently or 
iscussions on Sunday effectively as your Pupils Reading Circle. 


complete t onventior 


For the 1952-53 list of recommended books, 


The convention is open to art teacl ask your county superintendent or write to 


oer ROLAND McCANNON, STATE MANAGER 
<n "eek ain beers — Illinois Pupils Reading Circle 
certenent, Hilineis Siete 1 7 LINCOLN, ILL 


versity, Normal. 





A 16mm projector you can 


THREAD IN LESS 
THAN 30 SECONDS! 


It’s true 
it. With 
Easy" 
the film in less than half a minute. 


this amazing new RCA 





® Thread it with one hand. 
@ Thread it while you're lecturing. 
@ Thread it in the dark. 

@ Youngsters can thread it. 

@ It's just plain easy to thread! 


It's double-extra dependable, too 


Here are 


Befere you buy any projector at any 


price, make this simple comparison 


Compare RCA wit! 


Hundreds of time tests have proved 
**Thread- 


* sound projector, you can actually thread 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





ATOMIC ATTACK 


social living class at Univ 


un - ense 


explosion and 
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effects of eaith 


attack, and 
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$5000 Essay Contest 
On Academic Freedom 
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s from Mrs. Evelyn Rieke 
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ass Gevelioped a study 


ty and dangers of ar 


on which 


and five pane 


students 


members 


might 
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have re 
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to present the results of their work 


nd guests. Individual pane 
mn during and after an attack 
should be 
r emergency 
attack and had ac 
right are Peter Morris 
Pat S 
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Because of this unit 
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Educational Secretaries 
To Meet Oct. 24 and 25 


a 


Half of EISC Students 
Are Housed on Campus 


alf ‘ 


alf 1200 


is State 


Vides Dotn pers 


Accordi 


Gengers 
preperation 


chairman 


members discussed 


anc 
an 


students 


for 


dea of their 
mathematician 
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WLS School Time Series 
ae oe gad American Scene 00 r 





Dual Purpose 
Projector 
in the World! 





Call your SVE Audio-Visual Dealer for a demonstration and further 
information . . . or write to the 


wigan SOCIETY FOR 
gorge Ber sve=2 aboot Aeasies VISUAL EDUCATION, INC 


> 
rAKE 


and 1345 beasaes rene Chicago 14 


Dept. ST-3 


Griggs 
Modern School Seating 


Griggs All-Purpose Tab] 
and Airliner ! 


attractive 


WBEZ 


Childhood Education 
Meeting Scheduled 





i FRANKLIN-LEE COMPANY 


217 West 68th Street Chicago 21, Illinois 
Telephone: RAdcliffe 3-3687 














Art Education 
Begins with 


CRAVOLA 


oimportantis CRAYOLAt 
m that it is availabl 
l band 4 


ed in bulk 




















IT’S HERE! 


The last word in Grading— 


THE E-Z GRADER 


Perfect Accuracy Astounding Speed 


Complete Effortiessness 


Send now! Price $1.00 Postpaid 


THE E-Z GRADER COMPANY 
3001 Corydon Rd., Cleveland 18, O 








New Faculty Members 
Begin Work at ISNU 
Stat Normal 


= 


Dr. Messenger Dr. Montgomery 


Messenger and Montgomery 
Retire From Northern Staff 


memb« ‘ e sta 


Tw ong-time ft 
Teachers 
t the end of the im 


Montgon 


departmer 


a 
D Charles Ff 


head of the biology 

Dr. Helen R. Messenge 
lepartment 
Montgomery cai 


taff in 1917 


of the edu 


and fron 1920 
of McMu 
on the Northern campus. He be 


Laboratory 
ame head of the biology department Ir 
0 

Dr. Messer 


tic teacher 


ger can to Northern as 
McMurry Lab 
tory Scho In 925, after previous 
ce i tary and high 

ls of Mir ota and Illin 
Dr. Messenger was president of 
River Division of the IEA, na 
nal parliamentarian and vice-presi 


lent of Delta Kappa Gamma, and state 


tne 


Two New Buildings 
Open on NISTC Campus 


[Two new bu 


dent and permanent member of 
of Delta Kappa Gamma 


of Na 


commit 


state board 
has served on a number 

al Education Associatior 
As a member of the advisory con 
to the national committee or 
American studie she was chair 
f a committee responsible for 
atin American St 
thern Illinois State 
ta Kappa Gamma has 
Illinois state scholarship in Dr 


er’s hono 


idies” writte! 
Teachers Col 
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Loans Are Available 
To Science Students 


to $600 annually are avail 


Loar 
, 


a Science Student 
d by C. H. Shamel and 
1 by the IEA. They may be 


deservil high school and 


students of the natural, human, 


whose pare! 


hinance 


eminatio 
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NEWS 


Youth Organization Begins 
Overseas Gift Campaign 


The 
Gift” 


Your 
Friend 
and Youth 


gifts wl 


annual “Share 


sponsored 


eighth 

campaign 
ship Among Children 
now under way. These 
sent to FACAY are distributed without 
discrimination at the World Chr 
and Chanukah Festival on Dec 

The three million American 
boys and girls have sent overseas since 
1945 


sands 


by 
is 
ich are 
istmas 
18 
gifts which 
have hundreds of thou 
of youngsters to 
thus 
standing 
Gifts should be wrapped 


f possi 


inspired 

“Der 
pals,’ furthering orld nde! 
ndividually 
ble ther 
Each 
with the 
of the 


, 
Kage 1s 


in colored paper 
packed together in one 
should 
name 
and whether 
for a boy or girl, 
Teachers tag gifts for 
women teachers. 

All packages should be sent t« 
FACAY warehouse, 2331 12th Aver 
New York 27, by Oct. 15 if poss 

For those who do not time to 
make up a package, a Your 
Friendship” parcel containing 12 new 
and useful items can be 
cost of $3.75 

The sale of golden foi 
Angels,” made in the Bavarian 
by a group of refugees, is also being 
sponsored in this country by FACAY, 
with the proceeds going to help chil 
dren in The 
purchased at special 
organizations and 
resale at fairs, bazaars, 

Further information about the gift 
packages or the Friendship 
Angels may be obtained Friend- 
ship Among Children and Youth, 
Fifth Avenue, New York 1 


large box 


package be tagged 
complete 


sender, 


and addres 


tne pac 


and for what age. 


may men o1 
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‘Share 
ordered at a 
“Friendship 
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distress ange Is Cal be 
by 


for 
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school 
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prices 
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about 
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2998 School Districts 
In State as of Aug. | 
There has beer 


in the number 
in Illinois the 
year, according to a 
Samuel M. Bishop, superin- 
tendent of public instruction in charge 
of statistics, and Luther J. Black, 
retary of the State Teachers Certifica 
tion Board 

In 1944-45, there were 11,955 school 
districts, 9680 
elementary schoo 
1951, this number had 
3658, including 302 unit 
of Aug. 1, 1952, there 
tricts, or a total reductior 
tricts. Of these, 2313 were elementary 
and 311 unit districts. The 
port shows a reduction in the number 
of secondary districts, from 646 
1944-45 to 374 in 1952 
The increase of unit districts, 
99 in 1944-45 to the present 311, 
places 54 percent of the area of the 
state in this type of district 


a 75 percent reduc- 
of schoo] districts 
1944-45 l 


school 
report issued by 


tion 


since 
assistant 


sec 


one-teache1 
By Oct. 1, 
decreased to 
As 


2998 dis 


including 
1 districts 


districts 
were 
of 8957 dis 
were re 


in 


from 


now 


tober 





QUALIFIED B 


JUDGE LATHAM CASTLE 


~ 


VOTE REPUBLICAN 


Election: Tuesday, Nov. 


4 


EYOND QUESTION 


For 


ATTORNEY GENERAL 
of ILLINOIS 


Judge LATHAM 


CASTLE 


HIS RECORD PROVES IT: 


25 ye office 
i? 
2 


years State's Attorney of De Kalb County 


n public 


rs experience 


Two years as Assistant Attorney General 


Kalb County Judge Since 1942 


VIGOROUS © ABLE ¢ COURAGEOUS 


His election will guarantee a very high stand- 


ar 


d of efficiency in the office of Attorney 


>enera 


—De Kalb County Bar Association 











| 
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There is NO MASTERY of Arithmetic 
WITHOUT UNDERSTANDING 
And undersianding is what we're after 
in THE ROW-PETERSON ARITHMETIC PROGRAM... 
an understanding that can only be developed through: 


a special study of groups 


processes involved 


cation, and 


in 


division of 


the 
nut 


develops understanding of the 
addition, subtraction, multipli- 
nbers 


a special study of ten as a separate group for computations 


with teens and tens 


a superior presentation of fractions 
problem solving activities that extend number thinking to 


everyday situations 


a planned testing program that evaluates pupil progress 


maintenance activities that integrate with each new process 


the pupil learns 


specially prepared number stories that motivate and enrich 


understanding 


Workbooks requiring only minimum supervision 


THE ROW-PETERSON 


i 


, 


full 


ARITHMETIC 


details 


PROGRAM 


on 


Grades | through 8, 


Row, Peterson and Company 


EVANSTON, ILL 


White Plains, N. Y. 














A complete ten book series 
from grade 3 through 
grade 12. 


Offering... 


@ A warm, friendly, new 
approach to the teach- 
ing of English. 


@ A thorough training in 
the four basic English 
skills: Reading, Writing, 
Speaking and Listening. 


A series developed in 
actual classroom use. 


A spiralling program 
through the elemen- 
tary, junior and senior 
high school grades. 


An extensive represen- 
tation of the actual 
work of boys and girls 
at each grade level. 


@ A refreshing variety of 
study and testing mate- 
rials. 


@ Workbooks and 
Teacher Aids. 


Ay 


Mr. Fred B. Tyler 
Mr. Bert Joost 


representing 


“THE L. W. SINGER CO., INC. 


SYRACUSE 2, NEW YORK 


| the M.S. in Ed egree at 








LOANS ° 
3010 TEACHERS 
by Mail 


ON YOUR SIGNATURE ONLY! 


3 


N 


AMERICAN LOAN PLAN Dept. E-10 
219 City National Bank Bidg., Omahe 2, Nebr 
NAME 

ADORESS 

cry STATE 

Nese weeeeeeeeesend 
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NEWS 


State Colleges Grant 
Advanced Degrees 


Fourteen stude received master 


science degrees lucation during 
the commencement ercises at North 
ern Illinois State achers College in 
June. It was the first time in the history 
if the school that M.S. in Ed. had 
r of 


to 294 seniors 


been awarded science 
degrees were aw: 
at the time 
Dwight Baptist 
first tudents to 


Donald Lualler 
receive 
Eastern 

IHlinois State College at a special 
1. The fifth 


igurated 


became the 


vencem nt held or 
car program 
Eastern in the su er of 1951. There 
are now 101 graduat s enrolled 
Western Illinois Stat ollege grant 
ed 41 Master of Educatior 
degrees at the « of the second 
summer term. This brings the number 
degree since the 
graduate progran was t 


Western in 1944 


of master’s 
started a 


Odaniel Named Director 
Of SIU Alumni Services 


John Robert Odaniel of Chicag« 
een named acting director of S« 


ern Illino 


4 graduate of § 


} 
s Univer 
een serving : 
f the ervice sir 
Mr. Odaniel s 
Lentz, acting dire 
who had requeste 
of his duties P 
many years dean of mer 
when Wayne 
1 leave of absence. 


July to 


named acting director 
Mann was granted 
Mr. Mann resigne 
business in California 

As field representative, Mr. 
f organizing new 
Missouri, 
Indiana, wit} 


enter 
Odaniel 
has been successf 
alumr chapters in Illinois, 
Washington, D. (¢ and 
é marke 


mberst 


a resulting rease in active 


alumni me 


Oneal Joins Wesleyan Staff 


Frank E. Oneal 
formerly assistant 
to the superir 
tendent of publi 
instruction, joined 
the faculty of Ili 

é Wesleyar 

Se pt. 1 

profes or of 

it and 
of the de 
partment of edu 


cation. Mr 


well-acquainted 


head 
Onea 


with the total educz 
improving 


depart 


the state, and will as 
and expanding the 
ment at Illinois We 


with reference to teacher educatior 


, particularly 


the elementary 








HEATH SERIES 


HISTORY 
on the March 


Allan Nevins, General Consultant 


ENGLISH 


Is Our Language 
Sterling and Others 


READING 


for Interest 
Witty and Others 


MY SPELLING 
Studybooks 


Wheeler and Moore 


D. C. HEATH 
AND COMPANY 


REPRESENTATIVES 


Russell Stephens 
Rt. 4, Paris, Illinois 


M. L. Ward and R. Frank Grizzell 
1815 Prairie Ave Chicago 16, Illinois 











Announcing 4 brand-new releases! 


ENRICHMENT 
RECORDS 


Based on Landmark Books 


Exciting, authentic dramatizations that provide 
an effective, PROVEN incentive to an apprecia- 
tion of our great historic events, and encourage 
further reading about the men and women who 
built America. Write for descriptive literature 


ENRICHMENT RECORDS, INC. 


Dept. 1E, 246 Fifth Ave., New York 1, N. Y 














NEWS 


Illinois Schools to Aid 
Children's Clothing Drive 


Illinois schools will take part in the 
lith National Children’s Clothing Cru 
collect clothing to aid Korea, 
seven countries of western Europe, 
Indian reserva 
tions, and isolated rural areas of eight 
southern Vernon L. Nickell, 
state superintendent of public instruc 
tion and chairman of the Bundle Week 
Drive in Illinois, said that every fam- 
ily is being asked to send a bundle of 
good, serviceable clothing to school 
during the week of the drive, Nov. 17 
to 24. The drive, which is conducted 
under the auspices of a national com 
mittee of 
expected to collect 500,000 pounds of 
clothing. The clothing will be dis- 
tributed by Save the Children Federa- 
child organization, 
which will also sort and recondition 


sade to 


three southwesterr 


states 


superintendents, is 


school 


tion, a Service 


the garments in Federation clothing 
centers 
MILLIONS NEED HELP 

Federation officials report that there 
are 5,000,000 victims of communist 
Korea desperately in 
need of aid, as well as millions still in 


ageression i 


need in Europe where in certain areas 
conditions are still tragic. Thousands 
of children in handicapped rural areas 
America are unable to attend school 
as a 
clothed 
The clothing campaign in Illinois is 
sponsored by the Illinois Congress of 


result of being inadequately 


Parents and Teachers. Last year’s col- 
lection in Illinois resulted in approxi- 


mately 300,000 pounds of clothing 


George Hand Named 
SIU Executive Assistant 

George H. Hand, formerly president 
of Fairmont, W. Va., State College, 
has been named professor of economics 
and executive assistant to Pres. D. W 
Morris of Southern Illinois University, 
with title subject to change 

Dr. Hand’s recent dismissal at Fair 
mont attracted nationwide attention 
As an aftermath of his defending a 
Fairmont department chairman against 
dismissal by the West Virginia state 
board of education, Dr. Hand was 
notified Mar. 27 that his contract would 
not be renewed. The case resulted in 
widespread comment, with 
Hand being generally applauded for 
what one paper 
testimony in support of hi 
faculty member.” 

The College and University Bulletin, 
published by the National Education 
Association, stated in a review of the 
case that “College and university peo- 
ple not only must respect and honor 
George Hand for his adherence to the 
principles of freedom and justice 
They must also recognize in his fate 
the danger which threatens our basi 
liberties and mobilize to meet it.” 


editorial 


termed “courageous 


maligned 





With \woerstanoine Science Series 


SPECIAL o» FANCY Ladoratony Equipment 


9s Not Reauireo: 


PLANNED IMPROVISION of experimenta! equipment 
s provided throughout UNDERSTANDING SCIENCE 
for the elementary grades 

Simple materials that are available, safe, and familiar 
are utilized. The tools for teaching Winston's Elemen 
tary Science Series are always “at your fingertips 

Coat hangers, pins, a tea kettle, string, scissors, bak 
ng soda, and empty jars are only a few of the every 
day materials that constitute a well-stocked laboratory 
for use with UNDERSTANDING SCIENCE 


| WONDER WHY 
Grede |! 
SEEING WHY 
Grade 2 


LEARNING WHY 
Grede 3 


A Revision of An 


O ss. 


— 
ov 


EXPLAINING WHY 
Grade 4 
DISCOVERING WHY 
Grade 5 


UNDERSTANDING WHY 
Grade 6 


Old Gauorite! 


INTERPRETING SCIENCE Series for junior high schools, a favorite for many years, has been revised 
" 


to keep pace with the latest + 


UNDERSTANDING OUR ENVIRONMENT 


rade 7 


entif developments 


UNDERSTANDING OUR WORLD 
Grode & 


UNDERSTANDING THE UNIVERSE 


rade 9 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON COMPANY 


2500 S. Prairie Avenue 


Chicago 16, Ill. 











WE GIVE YOU SIX... 


(and there are more) 
six important reasons why 
THE NEW ALICE AND JERRY BASIC 
READING PROGRAM 


continues to set the pace in elementary reading: 
1. It provides pupils with improv ed child-experience stories 
in which every character ‘comes to life.” 
It features a gradual and logical introduction of new 


words and clear-cut lessons 
usage, and word analysis 


on word meanings, word 


It offers comprehensive Reading Readiness techniques 


for beginners. 


It provides for individual differences through the use of 
separate teaching plans for superior, average, and imma 


ture groups. 


It offers the latest in Workbooks (including Vocabulary 
Workbooks for immature groups) 
It facilitates reading comprehension through such aids 
as Reading Readiness Picture Cards; Rebus, W ord, 
Phrase, Sentence Cards; Big Pictures; Sight Vocabulary 
Word Cards; Integrated Textfilms 


For full details, write to 


Row, Peterson and Company 


EVANSTON, ILL. 


White Plains, N. Y. 














Just Published! 
THE LIVING DEMOCRACY |SERIES 
An important new series 
to educate young America for 
Democracy 
by the 
CIVIC EDUCATION FOUNDATION 
The Isms and You 
They Made A Nation 
It Has Been Done 
Bread and Butter Plus 
Who Says So? 
Why Don't They Think 
And Crown Thy Good 
Work Without Strife 
Capitalism—Way of Freedor 


of@mnowewn — 


These Americans 


Net School Price 
Paper (10 or more per title 45 
Cloth—$1I.20 each 


COMET PRESS BOOKS 
11 W. 42 St. N.Y. 36, N.Y. 











chmeutalt 
FOLDING CHAIRS 


BEST FOR EVERY FOLDING.CHAIR PURPOSE! 


DURABLE — strong stee! f e 
SAFE—no tipping, cutting 
COMFORTABLE—ex! 

and bock 

CONVENIENT —-f 

RUBBER SHOES 

3 SEAT STYLES 

lacquer finish; formed 

or imitation leather 


Write Dept. 158 


OVER 8 MILLION IN USE! 


Grand Rapids 2, Michigan 
Branch Offices and Distributors in Principal Cities 





REO 1947 
30 Passenger School Bus 
$700 Cash 
Good Condition. 


Moweaqua Board 
of Education. Phone Moweaqua 242. 





Board Briefs 


The board of the IEA local and divisional conferences and 
met at state head ers at workshops were discussed. 
(DST) Friday, S 2, Pres. James The board received and amended the 
Others present ecretary’s budgetary recommendations 
LeMay, Mabel and authorized the submission of the 
Schwarz, Paul St Olin Stead, Wil ame to the finance committee; deter 
liam Carruthers, | rine Stapp, and mined mileage allowances for officers 
the executive se and committeemen; and increased the 
Che board appr previous min ecretary’s expense account $280 
utes and current! ncial, membership, 
and fie 
for filing a vacar n the Commi 


0 p.m 


E. Pease presid 


were member 


The secretary presented several com 
inications, and the meeting adjourned 
a.m., Saturday, Sept. 13 
IRVING F. PEARSON, 
Executive Secretary, IEA 


school showings --- 


SPEAKING 
OF RUBBER 


16 mm Sound Film — Black and 
White—Time: 27 Minutes. An up 
to-date story about rubber —in 


d reports arrangements 
for Teacher Edu 
Standards and f¢ 
icago Division 
1 approved det 
Meeting 





terestingly and dramatically told 
WRITE TO 
UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 


Public Relations Department 
1230 Avenue of the Americas, New York 20, WY. 


Kindly state preferred show- 
ing date and alternate date. 








TEACH IN CHICAGO 


Examinations for teachers of the follow- 
ng subjects in the Chicago Public High 
Schools will be held December 29, 1952 


ENGLISH 

GENERAL SCIENCE 
GERMAN 

HISTORY 

ITALIAN 

MATHEMATICS 
MECHANICAL DRAWING 


Closing date for filing formal applica- 


tion forms and required credentials is 
December 12, 1952 


How the 3S 
President 


nu er of « t al Vote ior ea 


ates Have Voted for 
t in co showing 


} 


tate voted | 


between 


For information apply to 


Board of Examiners 
228 N. LaSalle Street 
Liking It Chicago 1, Illinois 
nstr tion de 


irls 12 to 18 











WRITING AND READING 
MADE EASY 


by MARTHA R. REHWINKEL 
Will help the child overcome his writing 
difficulties 
Manuscript Writing (Books | or I!) SOc 
Teacher's Manuals (Books | or I!) B0c 
Strikingly Novel 
WRITING AND READING PUBLICATIONS 
1742 W. 95th St., Chicago 43, Ii! 


ntati and ex 
is done sim 
vith attra 
ymical dia 

or A free 


(Personal 





5a. “You're a Young Lady Now” is 
a free booklet on menstruation espe 
cially prepared for girls 9 to 12. Writ- 
ten at the language level of these girls 
and covers only material of interest to 
them 

6a. “Very Personally Yours,” a free 
beoklet on menstruation, is an accepted 
help for girls in junior and senior high 
school. Praised by teachers, nurses, and 
parent and church groups for accuracy, 
good taste, and clarity. Indicate num 
ber desired for classroom distribution. 
(International Cellucotton Products 
Co.) 

l4a. Posture Posters is a set of seven 
posters designed for use in the class 
room to assist teachers in maintaining 
healthful posture. (American Seating 
Co.) 

15a. Quiz on Railroads and Railroad- 
ing is a free, illustrated, quiz booklet, 
containing 300 questions and answers 
on railroad history, equipment, organi 
zation, operations, etc. One copy per 
teacher. Classroom quantities available 
on subsequent request. (Association of 
American Railroads) 

16a. Christmas-Thanksgiving booklet 
is a new 16-page booklet devoted to 
holiday filmstrips and 2 in. x 2 in. slides 
from the SVE library. Describes and il 
lustrates material for church and school 
Among 
the many new materials are “The Baby 
King,” “The Baby in the Temple,” 
“Thanksgiving with Jesus,” “Rudolph, 
the Red-Nosed Reindeer,” and many 
others (Society for Visual Education) 


programs for the two holidays 


17a. Map of Coal Areas in the United 
States is a new contribution to teaching 
iids on this vital industry. Shows ir 
color locations of the four types of coal 
(Bituminous Coal Institute) 

18a. RCA “400” Senior and Junior 
l6mm sound film projector and acces 
sories described in a fully-illustrated 
12-page pamphlet. Advantages of new 
design features of this equipment are 
underscored through the use of cartoons 
and animated line cuts. (Radio Corpora 
tion of America) 

9a. Griggs School Seating Catalog 
for 1952 shows a complete line of school 
seating, including auditorium chair 
and window shades. Many illustrations 
in fall color Also shows two new 
Criggs products: the tubular lift-lid ta 
bles and two-pupil tubular table 
(Griggs Equipment Co.) 

l0a. Telephone Films is an_ illus 
trated, descriptive catalog listing more 
than 35 free-loan films telling the story 
of modern communication. Each 16mm 
film reveals some part of this fascinat 
ing story. The scientific magic of a 
telephone call—across the street, across 
the country, around the world—is a 
topic of interest to everyone. (Illinois 
Bell Telephone Co.) 

13a. New film catalog for 
ists and describes over 1000 
ound films of practically all educational 
producers. Cross-indexed by title and 
matter and shows grade-level 
(Ray Swank, distributor) 


1952-53 
16mm 


ubject 
uitability 


tober 


4 Lavish NEW Editions of 


BOOKS ONE AND TWO 

COMPLETE REVISIONS WITH 
THE SAME BASIC PHILOSOPHY OF EARLIER EDITIONS 
ALL NEW EXERCISES 


ALL NEW ILLUSTRATIONS IN BEAUTIFUL COLOR 


You're missing the thrill of a lifetime if you 

haven't seen the four new editions of Work 

ing With Numbers, Books | and 2 the 

books that are first in program, first in use 

of color, and first in che hearts of teachers 

and pupils in Americar schools. See them 

use them this year 

WORKTEXT © Books | and 2 

TEXT EDITIONS * Books | ond 2 

TEACHER'S EDITION © available for each book 
WRITE FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION 


THE STECK COMPANY e Publishers ¢ Austin, Texas 


@- © ¥ 4 








What’s new in ~32? 
HEROES OF 
OUR AMERICA 


by 
Southworth and Southwoeorth 
mitains 


yographical history for the middle rades. ( 


30 leading Americans, from Columbus to F.D.R 


Vividly appeal to students of the Fourth or higher grades 
seautifully illustrated, wit! 


to like history 


written, to 
many pictures full color. Leads pupils 
from the start 

E. Mason and V. F. Jones 


Illinois Representatives: C. 


CO.. Ine. 


SYRACUSE, N.Y 
Atlanta 


IROQUOIS PUBLISHING 


HOME OFFICE: IROQUOIS BUILDING, 


Chicago Dallas 


New York 








State Teachers Magazines, Inc 

307 North Michigan Avenue 

Chicago 1, Illinois 

Please have sent to me the items checked in the quantities indicated 
item checke 


3c is enclosed for each 


100 130 


Addrass 
Subject Taught 
School Address 


Enroliment: Boys 











YOUNG AMERICA 


PILMSTRIPS 


RECEIVE HONOR AWARDS 
FOR OUTSTANDING MERIT 


From Scholastic Magazine 
1950-51-52 


Children of Early America Series 
Children of Latin America Series 
The Library Series 

Children of the Orient Series 


American Bird Guides 


SOUND FILMS 
FREEDOM FOUNDATION 


‘A DAY OF THANKSGIVING” 


YAF is proud to introduce 
MR. ROBERT L. WITHERS 
12408 So. Maple Ave. 

Biue Island, Ill. 


Regional Director of Sales 


YOUNG AMERICA FILMS, INC. 
18 East 41st Street 
New York City 17 


By DR. ARTHUR F. BYRNES 


FILMS 
the Year 
ind, 10 mir 


The Seasons of 
late So 


ntermed 

and white or color 
Ims, Inc 

the f. , 


four s¢ 


Coronet F 
throug! 
ff humans, 


ects or 


are shown. Calendar dat 


with changes in 
habits of animals 


the clothing and rect 


Anthony and Cleopatra (High se 
college, adult utes, black 
and white, rent or p Young 
America Films, Inc.)—Produced t 

Britain with a professional cast 
film is a condensati of 
The important scenes ar 
and omissions a skillfully re 
the t We see 


d Cleopatra ir gy whet 


Sound, 30 mir 


irchase 


Great 
the 


speare’s play 


Shake 


showr 
ported iW narra 
thor 


thor 


Vy ar 

yi called bach 

explains his marria 

patra receive new 
ghly emotiona 

suicide and Cleo} 

handled with ski dran 
It Takes 


Land (Elemer 


Sound, 21 minute : 


Everybody to Build This 


d r 


Government Is Your Business 


ge graduate er 

he difficulty of 

zed, machine polit 
his candidate to a pul 
tricked 


veterar 


bate and 
oned politica 
How 


‘ 


inte facing a sea 
nent 


instead of |} oppo 


ever, due to his sincerity and earnes 
, the go 
the political machine its 
feat. The film 
of voting and the 


in government 


nes vernor backs him and hand 


first major de 
stresses the importance 
need for honest, alert 
good mer 
What Is Conscience? 
school. Sound, 10 
white or rent or 
Films, The 


conscience affects decisions, ir 


(Junior, set 


ior 
high minutes, black 
color 


Inc.) 


and purchase 


Coronet film point 
up how 
fluences behavior, and 


factor in society. Four examples of ex 


a control 


acts as 


non to young people are 
the method 


each case is 


the conscience 


The 


individual's re 


demonstrated 
the 
situatior 
for 


on discusses 


and 
further discu 


o eacl presents 


sted materia 


and thought 


! 


rht-n 


ire 
ind T 
nd 


ised a series « 


and T 


Adverbs; 
tions; 


Fi 


of film 


a 
ing t 
Franc 
1 We 


Comg 


ute 
Const 


Transcontinental 
Wright 


yllowing the 


Men, 


yclopaedia Britannica Films, Inc., 
three primary-grade 
fairy-tale films They 
Rumpelstiltskin, Sleeping Beauty, 
‘he Golden Axe. Produced in black 
white, with live and a 
the films bring a 


old favorite children’s stories 


eleased new 


Inute 


actors 


reality to 


FILMSTRIPS 
Films, Inc 
f English 

in upper elementary and higt 
1. In color, the titles are: Nouns 
‘heir Uses; Verbs, Adjectives, and 
Prepositions and Conjunce 
ind Simple Sentences 


rec ently 
filmstrips 


ng America 


practice of correlating 
supplements 

has a new 
cee maine d with the 
third-grade read f Row, Peter 
nd Co Tith If | Were Go 
o England, If | Were Going to 
e, If | Were Going to Norway, If 
re Going to Spain, and If I 
to Africa 


were 


RECORDINGS 


clude: Paul Revere and the Min 
Our and the 
itution, The Building of the First 
Railroad, and The 
They are ible ir 


va i 


Independence 


Brothers 


78 or 33! 


ival 


“het comemiber, | contral twe cote: @ the FLA” 
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Human Relations 


The Resolution of Intergroup Tensions 
rdon W Ally t The Nat Cor 


New Y 


Readings in Intergroup Relations 


Feelings Are Facts, \ 


I 
Mathematics ~ 
4 


Solid Geometry 


The 


Ideas 


Phonic a 


Wordland, | \ 
Through Wordland 


) Adventures in 


Fun in 
A Trip ( 
k I Wordland 


Ea I 


“ 


Bla 


ck Tide, 
it 


Recreation 


Learning Is Fun 
P } 


Little Child's 
and Things-To-Do, 
Hart I b 


Busybook « 


The Little Girl's Busybook of Play Ideas 


Doorways to Discovery 


Things-To-Do and The 
Play Ideas 


Reading ~ 


Looking - for - Something 


The Port of Missing R 


Secret of 


the Andes 


Fidelia ar Maybelle the i 
Sondergaard and Mary M 
( Paper. Tlu 


Fun for 
Donkey. Are : 
Reed Dd. ¢ He 


Busybook of Play Ideas and Things-To-Do 


ng. a 


Things-To-Do The Young Boy's 


t t 


he Girl's Handbook of Play Ideas and 
Boy's Handbook of 


and Things-To-Do 
Hart i | 
et, New Y 


Religion 


Moral and Spiritual Values in Education 


k 
Religious Per 


to 47 pages 


Ha 


Social Studies 
King Coal Quiz 


W 


The Genie Story 


W 


The Bituminous Coal Story 


Progress in the Atlantic 
He M I 
‘ 


VW \ 


Community Wher 


Building Citizenship 
H 


Improvin 
} 


Community 


Citizenship Education 








Lazy Lap-Board Desk for Students 
serves as an individual desk for all stu 
dents and can be used anywhere. It i 
portable, light, durable, and easy to 
carry. Size 18 in. x 24 in. On one side 
there is a colorful United States pic 
torial ma also a ruler, time divisions, 
table f fer , ete. On the other 

] ul world mz ith other 


handy reference material Excellent 


sewing, mending games, o1 


ise as a tray Cost, $ » postpa 


rhe Best Book of M ovable Seats was 
devised by a teacher for a quick prac 
tical and economical way of checking 
attendance n class and homeroom 
Cards of individual students in the die 
‘ts help the teacher to learn stu 
42 cards. Folds t 
and can be placed 
iwer for 


ut 


dents’ names. Holds 


easy storage Cos 

cards, 55 cents 
See 'N Say word ¢ 

for children who 


read. The words 


the ones found in t! 
which children read 
beginning. Childrer 
ing the game and at 
be learning their 
Teaches, drills, e 

Will Form Package 
ill form, les 
let: “Vital Facts : 


to Make a Valid W 


dence w 


stand, simple t 


refund if not comy 

Magnetic Recorder Projector 
your own sound on 
quality 


is low for 


own commentary 
forated film. A pract 


ing commentary 


tional background of 
Magnetic recording 
tant in the teach 


guages 


Lift-Lid Tubular 
book box has been 


tubular school furr 
tured by the Grigg 
hinge and top support 


ing and 
ming down whil 
able with Formi 


Is It Ethical? 


rinning 
ns. Cost, $1.95 


prevent 


was developed 


ist learning to 


1 the game are 


re-primers from 
en they are just 


have fun play 
same time will 
words 


»] rovi 
ncludes Provi 


als, and pamph 


Wills and How 
, to under 
Prompt 
satished 
-ecords 
film. The cost 


ording of your 


ny single per 
]1 means of vary 


suit the educa 


* audiences 


mpor 


lable with enclosed 


Air 
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“way ARENT YOU LIKE YouR SISTER? 
SHE ALWANs HAD HER PROBLENS 


DONE CORRECTLY r 


the teacher should atal/ timas respect 
fhe parsona/ty of each individual c4Aild by beng 
impartial , Fair, courteous, and kind 
item One, @de of Bhcs 


Calendar 
OCTOBBR 
) to 11—Illinois Elementary School 
Association, third annual 
versity of Illinois 


Principals 
conference; Uni 
10—IEA East Central Division meet 
ng Lincoln Hall, University of 
Illinois 
IEA Eastern Division meeting; 
Eastern Illinois State College 
10—IEA Illir Valley Division meet 
ing; LaSalle-Peru High School. 
[EA Southeastern Division meet- 
ing; Carmi High School. 
10—IEA Western Division meeting; 
Kr ( ge Memorial Gymnasium, 
Gelso. 
l Seventh National Conference 
County and Rural Area Super- 
ntendents of NEA; New York City 
IEA Central Division meeting; 
ttish Rite Temple, Bloomington 
National Poetry Day 
IEA South Central Division meet 
m Theat Springfield 
IE A Northeasterr 
Paramount eater 


Orphe 
Division meet 
and West 
High School, Aur 
IEA DuPage Valley Division meet 
Glenbard Township High School, 
Glen Elly 
24 National Safety Congre 
‘ Ex Chicago 
4 IEA Roc » River Divisior 
Dixon High School 


Ik Southern 


t 
position; 
meeting 
Divisior meeting; 
m, Southern Ili 


meeting of the 
f Classroon 

irmel 

Association f 
1, annual fall con 
ty of Chicago 
Division meeting; 
,eoria 


NOVEMBER 
l Teaching of 
Gregory Hall 


Conference on the 

World Languages; 
University of Illinois 
Illinois Home Economics As 
annual meeting; Hotel 

ham Lincoln, Springfield 

Illinois Art Education Associa 
llinois Hotel, Bloom 


American Education Week. 
licago Divi n, genera 
meetir 
th Central Advisor 
meeting, NEA Department 
lassroom Teachers; Chicago 
to 29—NEA National Council for 
the Social tud 82nd annua 
meeting; Dallas, Tex 


DECEMBER 
to 31—Illinois Education Associa 
tion, annual meeting; Hotel Sher 
man, Chicago. 

M. ARCH, i ~ 

27—IE Southwestern Division meet 
ing; Alea Temple, East St. Louis 

Educatior 


IUC 





bye’. POUO PR 
4 : 


GET OVERTIRED 


Karen Biecha, 5, enacts polio 

pointers advised by the Na- 

tional Foundation for Infantile 

Paralysis, which also cautions 

against mouth and throat op- 

erations when polio is around. 

if polio does strike, your local 

: March of Dimes chapter will 

mix win eo assist all those needing aid. 
NEW GROUPS .> : 


KEEP CLEAN 


RECOMMENDED BY THE NATIONAL FOUNDATION FOR INFANTILE PARALYSIS 





“Mommy! Know what? School’s FUN!” 


Many a modern parent has been surprised by a 
] that. Char re, their mem- 
and iildren right 


ft. Poem arly childhood — folk and 


happy comment like 
rich and helpful volumes 


ori { their firs hool \ re ol udgery 
boredo Certainly Idera 
al frie creative play and hob- 


But school is more fun today. Modern methods start 
ne un ise hi interests, his de- . ic science and ind 


translate them into school imes in Childcraft are especially 


odern education knows how first and formative school years 
years in starting the child with 
For further information on how the 14 beautiful 
volumes of Childcraft can be a valuable aid to 
teaching in your school, just drop us a card. We 
will be glad to let you know more about the books 


N »bligation, of course 


toward learning and growing 


hose first days and first years are 


P.$. Hear the exciting Mercury CHILDCRAFT Records at your nearest record store today. 


Educational Division, 
Field Enterprises, Inc. 


35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Illinois 








